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REBELLIOUS  SCHOOL-GIRL. 


TINKLE,  tinkle,  tinkle  !  "  There  goes 
the  bell  for  walking ;" — "and  for  talk- 
ing too/'  cried  Clara  Gordon,  starting 
up  from  a  seat  in  the  school-room,  on 
which  she  had  for  some  hours  sat  in 
silence.  "  One  may  now  speak  plain 
English  for  the  next  two  hours :  I 
believe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  time  be- 
tween twelve  and  two,  I  should  forget 
the  way  to  speak  English  altogether  ; 
for  there  is  no  other  time  to  practise 
it." 

"And,  after  all,  youpracteese  Scotch 
more  than  English ;"  said  Maria 
Evans,  repeating  the  word  practise 
with  the  same  Scottish  accent  in 
which  Clara  had  pronounced  it. 

B2 


*  Thatik  you/'  said  she,  laughing 
jgood-temperedly, "  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  correcting  me.  Well,  as  I 
love  dear,  dear  Scotland,  I  must  not, 
on  any  account,  take  an  accent  of 
hers  back  with  me.  I  believe  mam- 
ma would  rather  1  forgot  my  French, 
than  that  I  should  remember  the  way 
to  speak  a  word  with  an  accent  of  the 
Scotch.  But,  where  is  my  daughter, 
I  wonder  ?  If  we  do  not  take  care, 
the  bell  will  ring  again  before  we  are 
ready  to  set  off.  Eliza  Howard ! 
where  are  you  ?  In  some  snug  corner, 
I  dare  say,  quizzing  some  of  her 
neighbours/' 

"  No ;  1  rather  think  Miss  Frivol  is 
the  subject/'  said  Maria ;  "  for  I  saw 
Eliza  look  very  slily  at  her  as  she  left 
the  room/' 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  unfair  !"  cried 
Clara,  "  to  make  game  of  her  teacher : 
she  shall  be  no  daughter  of  mine,  if 
she  do  such  things.  Eliza  Howard, 
what  are  you  busy  with  in  the  corner 


there?    Did  you  not  hear  the   bell 
ring  for  us  to  prepare  for  walking/* 

"  I  will  come  directly/'  cried  Eliza, 
starting  up,  and  folding  up  a  piece  of 
paper  hastily ;  then,  stuffing  it  into  her 
bosom,  as  she  went  forward  to  meet 
Clara, — "  Oh  dear  !"  added  she,  start- 
ing, and  endeavouring  to  recollect 
herself,  "  I  have  spoken  in  English, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  time 
or  not." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is/'  said  Clara,  "  did 
you  not  hear  the  bell  ring  ?" 

"No/'  replied  Eliza,  "I  heard  no- 
thing, till  you  called  ;  but  you  called 
in  English,  and  that  made  me  answer 
in  the  same  language/' 

"  I  hope,"  said  Clara,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  Eliza's  face  as  she  spoke,  "  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  doing  any 
thing  at  which  Miss  Frivol  would  be 
angry  ?" 

"Angry!"  repeated  Eliza:  "  no,  I 
think  she  would  be  delighted  beyond 
B3 
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any  thing,  if  she  knew  what  I  have 
been  doing.  Did  you  not  see  how 
she  admired  herself  this  morning/' 
added  she,  in  an  under  voice,  "  with 
her  new  cap  on  ?  She  had  quite  a 
bewitching  smile  on  her  countenance : 
I  am  sure  we  shall  have  her  in  a  good 
humour  all  day/' 

"  For  shame/'  said  Clara,  turning 
away  with  a  grave  Icok,  "  1  will  not 
hear  you  talk  in  this  way  :  it  is  very 
wrong/' 

"But  you  shall  smile  before  long ;" 
returned  Eliza,  following,  her  into 
their  bed-room,  where'  she  went  to 
prepare  for  walking.  "As  soon  as 
we  get  into  the  fields,"  she  continued, 
"  I  will  let  you  see  the  paper  that  I 
have  in  my  bosom;  then  I  know  you 
will  smile:  and  if  1  do  hut  see  one 
smile  upon  those  pretty  lips,  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied/' 

Clara  made  no  reply  ;  but  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  spencer  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  and  then  assisted  her  coin- 


panion,  who  kept  trying,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  to  extort  a  smile, 
but  without  effect. 

Just  as  they  were  ready,  the  bell 
rang  a  second  time,  to  summon  them 
to  set  out  on  their  walk. 

Clara  and  Eliza  were  the  last;  and, 
as  they  entered  the  lobby,  Miss  Frivol 
was  holding  a  small  pocket  mirror  to 
her  face,  and  adjusting  her  dress. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  srnile  so 
sweetly  as  she  does  this  morning  ?" 
whispered  Eliza. 

Clara  turned  away  her  head,  and 
pretended  not  to  hear. 

As  they  walked  along,  she  still 
maintained  her  silence  and  gravity  ; 
whilst  Eliza,  though  always  uneasy 
when  her  i'riend  was  displeased,  yet 
could  riot  prevail  upon  herself  to  sue 
seriously  tor  pardon,  but  continued 
to  laugh  and  joke,  and  do  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  draw  Clara  into  con- 
versation. At  length,  despairing  of 
success  bv  that  means,  she  said,  "You 
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are  angry  with  me,  Clara,  without 
knowing  what  I  have  done;  but  look 
at  this/*  added  she,  taking  the  paper 
from  her  bosom,  •'  you  see  there  is 
nothing  amiss  in  it." 

Clara  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  paper, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts,  she 
could  not  forbear  a  smile.  Eliza  had 
sketched  the  figure  of  Miss  Frivol, 
and  had  caught  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  vanity  and  self-satisfaction 
which  sat  upon  that  lady's  counte- 
nance, with  so  much  correctness,  that 
surprise,  for  a  moment,  overcame 
Clara's  usual  prudence. 

"I  said  I  should  make  you  smile/' 
exclaimed  Eliza,  with  exultation  ;  "  I 
knew  you  could  not  help  it :  am  1  not 
a  capital  drawer  of  likenesses  ?" 

"  Do  not  imagine,  because  I  smiled, 
that  I  approve  of  what  you  have 
done/'  said  Clara,  resuming  her  seri- 
ousness: "I  think  it  very  wrong  to 
ridicule  those  under  whose  care  our 
parents  have  placed  us/1 


"My  papa  and  mamma  did  not 
place  me  under  Miss  Frivols  care," 
returned  Eliza. 

"But  they  put  you  under  Mrs. 
Grace's,  you  know,"  said  Clara; 
"  and  Miss  Frivol  is,  at  present,  Mrs. 
Grace's  representative,  and  ought  to 
have  the  same  respect  from  us/' 

"  But  you  know,"  returned  Eliza, 
"that  Mrs.  Grace  herself  thinks  very 
little  of  Miss  Frivol,  or  she  would  not 
have  determined  to  part  with  her  at 
the  end  of  the  very  first  half  year." 

"  I  believe  that  is  very  true,"  an- 
swered Clara,  "and  I  am  sure  she 
wrould  not  have  left  home  at  this  time, 
when  she  had  no  better  person  to  re- 
present her,  if  she  had  not  been  called 
away  upon  such  an  occasion  as  her 
father's  dangerous  illness.  It  would 
have  been  very  hard  upon  her,  if  she 
could  not  go  to  take  leave  of  her  fa- 
ther, to  whom  she  is  so  much  attached ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  behave  in  such 
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a  manner  in  her  absence,  as  not  to 
make  her  repent  having  left  us." 

"  Do  you  know,  Clara,"  said  Eliza, 
who  felt  the  truth  of  what  her  friend 
had  said,  though  she  would  not  ac- 
knowledge it,  as  she  then  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  all  gratification  of 
the  same  kind  for  the  future,  "You 
have  been  speaking  broad  Scotch  all 
this  time  ?  1  really  think  you  do  not 
improve  in  your  English/1 

"No  matter  what  is  the  accent  in 
which  it  is  spoken,"  said  Clara,  who 
felt  determined  not  to  be  diverted 
from  her  purpose ;  "  you  know  what 
I  have  said  to  be  right,  and  I  hope 
you  will  attend  to  it;  and — " 

"You  have  not  read  the  lines  at 
the  bottom  of  this  paper,"  interrupted 
Eliza,  who  still  persevered  in  her  re- 
solution not  to  acknowledge  herself 
wrong;  "  if  you  will  read  them,  I  am 
sure  you  will  think  I  have  paid 
Miss  Frivol  a  very  handsome 
compliment." 
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"  I  shall  not  look  at  any  thing  that 
is  into  it,"  said  Clara  steadily. 

"Now,  there  is  your  Scotch  again/' 
said  Eliza  :  "  you  ought  to  have  said 
in,  not  into.  I  must  certainly  read 
you  my  poetry,  to  let  you  know  what 
good  English  is.'* 

She  then  read,  with  as  much  spirit 
as  she  could  assume  in  the  under 
voice  in  which  she  was  obliged  to 
speak,  the  following  lines : 

"  Whoever  beheld  so  bewitching'  a  grace, 

So  easy  a  form,  and  so  smiling  a  face! 

One   surely  would  think  that  some  sly  little 

sprite, 

Unseen  and  unheard  at  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
Had  stolen  Miss  F — 1  away  from  her  bed, 
And  managed  this  angel  to  place  in  her  stead." 

"Now  you  see,"  continued  Eliza, 
with  pretended  gravity,  "  this  is  quite 
a  handsome  compliment :  besides, 
you  know  I  have  not  given  the 
name." 

"There  is  np  peed  of  it,"  said 
Clara, 
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"Oh,  bravo  !"  cried  Eliza;  "  now 
you  have  acknowledged  that  I  have 
made  a  good  likeness,  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied." 

"  It  is  such  a  likeness,"  said  Clara, 
"  as  must  offend  Miss  Frivol  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  would,  I  am  sure,  give 
great  pain  to  Mrs.  Grace.  I  must 
beg  that  you  will  burn  it,  the  very 
first  time  you  have  it  in  your  power; 
on  then  I  shall  not  speak  to  you, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  your 
possession." 

"  Or  then"  repeated  Eliza ;  "  there 
is  your  Scotch  again :  I  am  sure,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  teach- 
ing you  good  English,  Clara." 

"Then  I  will  return  the  obligation, 
by  teaching  you  good  manners,"  said 
Clara. 

"But  still  I  shall  have  the  most 
merit,  Clara,"  returned  Eliza ;  "  be- 
cause you  know  I  am  more  than  two 
years  younger  than  you." 

"  Then  I  have  the  greater  right," 
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retorted  Clara,  "  to  be  attended  to ; 
and,  if  you  love  me,  Eliza,  you  will 
burn  that  paper." 

"Oh,  you  must  not  put  it  on  the 
score  of  loving  you,  Clara/'  said 
Eliza,  "  for  that  would  oblige  me  to 
do  it ;  but  it  really  would  be  a  pity  to 
burn  so  happy  a  likeness." 

"  If  you  do  not  burn  it,  I  shall  never 
again  believe  that  you  love  me,"  re- 
turned Clara  gravely. 

"Then  it  must  needs  be  committed 
to  the  flames/'  said  Eliza ;  "  even 
though  all  my  fame  as  a  portrait- 
painter  should  die  with  it ;  for  I  do 
love  you,  Clara,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  you  should  not  believe  it." 

"  You  have  promised  then?"  asked 
Clara. 

"Yes/'  answered  Eliza ;  "I  have 
promised,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
my  burning  it  the  first  opportunity." 

"Then  put  it  into  your  bosom,  at 
present,"  said  Clara  hastily,  "  for  I 
just  now  saw  Henrietta  Bulman's eye 
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fixed  upon  us  ;  and  I  would  not,  on 
any  account,  have  her  to  suspect  the 
subject  of  the  paper." 

The  paper  was  again  deposited  in  its 
hiding-place  ;  and  the  remaining  time 
of  their  walk  was  filled  up,  by  Eliza^s 
exerting  her  humour  on  less  offensive 
subjects,  which  her  more  sedate  friend 
could  enjoy  without  apprehending  that 
she  encouraged  what  was  wrong. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  of  two 
years  in  their  ages,  Clara  and  Eliza 
had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  be- 
coming schoolfellows,  become  chosen 
friends  and  companions.  The  gentle 
dignified  prudence  of  Clara's  charac- 
ter, had  induced  Mrs.  Grace  to  select 
her  as  a  proper  mother  for  the  volatile 
Eliza;  and,  with  so  much  judgment 
had  she  managed  the  authority  she 
was  invested  with,  that  she  had  often 
succeeded  in  restraining  her  friend's 
exhuberant  spirits,  when  the  dread  of 
punishment  even  had  failed/to  produce 
the  effect.  She  had  gained  Eliza's 
respect  by  her  unassuming,  yet  c^igni- 
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fied  gentleness  ;  whilst  her  ardent  and 
generous  disposition  had  excited  her 
warmest  affection.  Scarcely  a  person 
in  the  house,  except  Clara  Gordon, 
had  failed,  occasionally,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of 'Eliza's  ridicule ;  she  was  too  sin- 
cerely beloved,  and  too  highly  es- 
teemed, to  appear  even  to  Eliza's 
lively  fancj^  in  any  other  colours  than 
those  of  respect  and  tenderness.  Ra- 
ther than  incur  Clara's  serious  dis- 
pleasure, the  most  favourite  produc- 
tions of  her  genius  were  destroyed ; 
and,  if  Clara  approved,  even  the 
praises  of  Mrs.  Grace  herself,  for 
whom  she  had  a  very  sincere  affection, 
became  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. On  leaving  home,  Eliza  had 
been  the  chief  object  of  Mrs.  Grace's 
anxiety :  that  lady  had  been  much 
disappointed  in  her  assistant,  whom 
she  had  engaged  on,  from  what  had  ap- 
peared, very  respectable  recommenda- 
tion ;  and,  she  was  fully  conscious,  that 
there  was,  in  Miss  Frivol's  follies  and 
c2 
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excentricities,  but  too  much  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  Eliza's  prevailing  pro- 
pensity. It  gave  her  great  concern 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  home  under 
such  circumstances;  but,  the  call  of  a 
dying  and  highly  venerated  parent 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  Before 
she  went,  she  sent  for  Clara  Gordon, 
and  telling  her  the  confidence  she  had 
in  her  prudence  and  discretion,  she 
committed  Eliza  more  particularly 
than  ever  to  her  guardianship  ;  and, 
above  all,  charged  her  to  take  care 
that  Eliza  did  not  do  any  thing  to  of- 
fend Miss  Frivol's  feelings. 

Mrs.  Grace  had  too  much  discri- 
mination not  to  be  aware,  that,  should 
Eliza  excite  that  lady's  displeasure, 
she  had  none  of  that  self-cornmand 
which  was  necessary  to  place  the  of- 
fence in  its  proper  light ;  and  she  also 
knew,  that  if  punished  injudiciously, 
Eliza  would  only  laugh  at  the  punish- 
ment, and  despise  the  inilicter.  On 
Clara  Gordon,  therefore,  she  depended 
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for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  ord^r  in  her  little  community 
during  her  absence :  and  she  took 

leave  of  her  young  charges  with  the 

.        . 
most  affectionate  injunctions  that  they 

would  observe  the  utmost  respect  and 
attention  to  Miss  Frivol.  It  was  from 
a  conscientious  observance  of  these 
injunctions,  as  well  as  from  her  own 
sense  of  what  was  right,  that  Clara 
acted  as  we  have  seen ;  and  she  re- 
turned home,  congratulating  herself 
on  the  idea  of  having  exerted  her  in- 
fluence over  her  friend  with  so  much 
success.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she 
got  into  the  house,  before  Miss  Frivol 
turned  towards  her,  and,  desiring  that 
she  would  follow  her,  hastened  into 
the  parlour,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
young  ladies  proceeded  to  the  school- 
room. 

"  Miss  Gordon/'  said  Miss  Frivol, 

closing  the  door  after  her  with  a  look 

of  great  solemnity,  "  I  am  informed 

that  your  friend   Miss  Howard  has 

c3 
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done  something  very  wrong,  which 
you  are  endeavouring  to  screen  from 
my  knowledge  ;  I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  inform  me  of  the  nature 
of  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Clara, 
in  a  respectful,  but  steady,  tone,  "it 
is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  explanation  ;  the 
fault  is  already  repented  of,  and  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  repeated." 

"  I  cannot  excuse  you,"  said  Miss 
Frivol  ;  "  it  is  my  duty  to  know 
every  thing  that  goes  forward  in  this 
school  during  Mrs.  Grace's  absence  : 
I  must  insist,  therefore,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  this  subject/' 

"You  cannot  know  it  from  me, 
ma'am,"  said  Clara:  "I  cannot  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  my  friend,  par- 
ticularly when  she  has  promised  never 
toconm>it  the  iault  aijain." 

"  That  is  not  sufficient,"  said  Miss 
Frivol,  colouring  with  anger:  "it  is 
not  enough  that  she  promises  not  to 
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repeat  the  fault;  she  ought  to  be  pu- 
nished ibr  having  committed  it :  I  in- 
sist, therefore,  upon  your  telling  me 
what  she  has  done." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  ma'am,"  repeated 
Clara,  in  the  same  steady,  but  respect- 
ful, tone  ;  "  and  I  most  earnestly  beg 
you  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  only 
look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  childish 
folly." 

"Impossible,"  cried  Miss  Frivol, 
"  Miss  Howard's  faults  are  not  mere 
follies  :  indeed  I  strongly  suspect, 
that  she  is  guilty  of  very  serious  faults ; 
nor  should  I  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  repeated  losses  which  we  have  of 
late  had  in  the  school  are  owing  to 
her." 

"Eliza  a  thief!"  cried  Clara,  in- 
dignation flashing  from  her  eyes; 
"you  know  little  of  Eliza  Howard, 
Miss  Frivol,  if  you  suspect  her  of 
any  thing  worse  than  inconsiderate 
volatility/' 

"  I  cannot  but  suspect  her  of  some- 
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thing  very  bad  ?"  returned  Miss 
Frivol,  "it  you  refuse  to  explain  the 
nature  of  her  present  fault:  but,  as  I 
am  determined  to  know  it,  you  may 
take  your  choice  whether  you  will 
yourself  be  condemned  to  solitary 
confinement,  or  explain  the  whole  bu- 
siness to  me/' 

"  Punish  me  as  you  please,  ma'am," 
said  Clara,  "  I  will  endure  it  all  with 
submission,  but  I  will  never  betray 
Eliza/' 

"  You  may  retire  then  to  your  own 
room/'  cried  Miss  Frivol  with  warmth, 
"and  I  forbid  you  to  come  out  of  it, 
or  speak  to  any  body,  till  you  have  my 
permission/' 

Clara  bowed,  and  left  the  room 
with  a  look  of  perfect  composure. 
As  she  passed  the  school-room  door  to 
proceed  to  her  own  apartment,  Eliza 
observed  her,  and  called  to  ask  some 
trifling  question  :  Clara  conscien- 
tiously adhered  to  Miss  Frivol's  or- 
ders, that  she  should  jot  speak  to  any 
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one,  and  went  on  without  taking  any 
notice  of  her  friend. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  Avith 
Clara  Gordon;"  cried  Eliza,  struck 
with  the  uncommon  circumstance  of 
not  receiving  her  usually  ready  an- 
swer ;  she  hastened  after  her  immedi- 
ately to  inquire  what  was  amiss. 

Before  Eliza  could  reach  the  room- 
door,  it  was  closed  and  fastened  on  the 
inside;  she  endeavoured  to  open  it, 
and  kept  calling  for  admission,  but 
without  effect.  Every  feeling,  lively 
and  acute,  she  became  distressed  at 
the  idea  of  Clara  being  unhappy,  and 
she  not  allowed  to  share  her  grief  j  and 
returned  into  the  school-  room  to  see 
if  the  cause  of  her  friend's  uneasiness 
were  known.  There  she  was  told, 
that  Miss  Frivol,  having  a  suspicion 
that  there  was  something  amiss 
amongst  them,  she  had  questioned 
Clara,  and,  for  refusing  to  explain  the 
nature  of  it,  had  condemned  her  to 
confinement. 
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"  If  that  be  the  case,  she  shall  soon 
be  acquainted  with  all  she  wishes  to 
know,"  said  Eliza,  taking  the  paper 
from  her  bosom,  and  hastening  in 
search  of  Miss  Frivol. 

As  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
school-room,  she  met  that  lady 
entering. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  give  you  this 
paper,  ma'am/*  said  Eliza,  holding 
out  the  still  folded  paper  as  she 
spoke. 

"What  paper  is  it?"  asked  Miss 
Frivol,  taking  it  out  of  her  hand. 

"  It  is  that  which  I  promised  Clara 
Gordon  to  burn,  ma'am/' replied  Eliza; 
"  but,  rather  than  she  should  be  pu- 
nished for  my  faults,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  shew  it  myself.  I  know  I 
deserve  punishment,  and  am  willing 
to  submit  to  whatever  kind  you  chose 
to  inflict." 

Eliza  might  have  continued  speak- 
ing for  sometime  longer  without  inter- 
ruption ;  for,  whilst  she  was  speaking, 
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Miss  Frivol  had  unfolded  the  paper  and 
seen  its  contents.  Had  the  little  art- 
ist wished  for  any  further  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  her  portrait,  she  would 
have  found  it  at  once  in  the  face  of  the 
original,  as  well  as  in  the  general  titter 
which  ran  through  those  of  her  com- 
panions w;ho  were  near  enough  to 
catch  a' sight  of  it.  Rage  and  indig- 
nation flashed  from  Miss  Frivol's 
eyes,  and  they  seemed  to  swell  every 
vein  of  her  face. 

At  length,  crushing  the  paper  to- 
gether in  her  hand,  she  ordered  Eliza 
out  of  her  sight.  "  But  stay/'  added 
she,  recollecting  herself,  as  the  cul- 
prit was  obeying  the  command,  "you 
shall  not  go  into  your  own  room;  you 
shall  not  join  Miss  Gordon,  for  you 
would  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
prepare  fresh  insults  together/' 

"  Clara  Gordon  never  had  any 
share  in  my  fault,  ma'am,"  observed 
Eliza,  her  mind  being  entirely  occu- 
pied with  a  wish  to  exculpate  her 
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friend  ;  "  she  condemned  it  from  the 
first,  and  made  me  promise  to  bum 
the  paper,  as  soon  as  ever  1  had  an 
opportunity/' 

"  Go  into  my  dressing-closet,"  said 
Miss  Frivol,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  Eliza's  vindication  of  her 
friend;  "  but  first,  let  me  be  sure  that 
you  take  neither  pen  nor  pencil  with 
you:  she  then  searched  Eliza's  pockets; 
and,  alter  satisfying  herself  that  she  had 
no  offensive  instruments  about  her, 
she  again  ordered  her  to  her  closet. 

"I  hope  you  will  release  Clara 
Gordon,  Miss  Frivol/'  said  Eliza,  in 
a  tone  of  humble  supplication  ; 
"for  she  deserves  reward  instead  of 
punishment/' 

"  She  shall  have  all  the  reward  she 
deserves  for  screening  your  imperti- 
nent conduct/'  returned  the  angry 
governess;  and  she  again  ordered  Eliza 
into  her  place  of  confinement. 

Hopeless  of  being  of  any  service  to 
her  friend,  Eliza  left  the  room  ;  but, 
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those  who  observed  her  countenance, 
might  have  seen,  that  her  wayward 
spirit  was  only  roused  to  greater  re- 
bellion, by  the  severity  with  which  her 
friend  wras  treated  ;  and  that,  instead 
of  checking  the  prevailing  bent  of  her 
disposition,  it  only  made  her  more 
anxious  to  exercise  it  in  retaliation. 

She  felt  that  she  wras  indeed  pu- 
nished by,  being  deprived  of  the  use 
of  pen  or  pencil,  as  she  longed  for 
the  power  to  caricature  Miss  Frivol, 
whose  vanity  and  affectation  had  long 
made  her  the  object  of  her  contempt, 
hep  punishment  of  the  innocent  Clara 
created  for  her  the  most  perfect  aver- 
sion. Her  only  resource  was  to  scratch 
with  a  pin  on  the  wall ;  in  that  way 
she  exercised  her  childish  wit  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms. 

A  dinner  of  milk  and  bread  was 
brought  to  her,  which  she  would  have 
taken  without  a  murmur,  had  she  not 
been  told  that  Clara  Gordon  had  been 
served  with  the  same  fare.  At  this 
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idea,  the  tears,  which  seldom  found 
their  way  to  Eliza's  eyes,  rolled  down 
her  cheeks;  "they  will  punish  her, 
and  treat  her  like  a  culprit,"  thought 
she,  "  till  they  may  perhaps  even 
make  her  believe  herself  to  be  one, 
and  then  she  will  be  unhappy  indeed. 
She  has  often  talked  of  her  sisters,  who 
were  three  years  at  this  school,  and 
that  Mrs.  Grace  had  declared,  on  the 
day  they  left  her,  that  she  never  once 
had  occasion  to  punish  them :  Clara 
has  been  here  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
has  acquitted  herself  with  the  same 
credit;  and  1  know  she  is  most 
anxious  to  maintain  the  same  charac- ' 
ter  to  the  end.  And,  oh  !"  said  Eliza, 
in  an  inward  voice,  "  how  distressed  I 
shall  be,  if  I  should  prove  the  cause 
of  her  being  disappointed  in  so  laud- 
able an  ambition/' 

To  Eliza's  great  relief,  she  began  to 
consider  that,  after  all,  Clara  had  not 
3^et  incurred   Mrs.    Grace's  displea- 
sure ;    and,   recollecting   that  lady's 
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cool  and  dispassionate  judgment,  and 
her  judicious  government,  both  of 
herself  and  all  around  her,  she  felt  per- 
suaded that  her  friend  would  not  be 
condemned  by  their  kind  governess 
without  good  reason. 

When  night  came  on,  Eliza  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Miss  Frivol, 
that  she  might  go  into  her  own  room 
to  sleep ;  delighted  at  the  idea  of  see- 
ing her  dear  Clara,  and  being  able  to 
tell  her  how  sorry  she  was  for  having 
been  the  means  of  bringing  her  into 
so  unpleasant  a  situation,  she  eagerly 

froceeded  thither.     "  Oh,  how  happy 
shall  be  !"  thought  Eliza,  "  to  pro- 
mise my  Clara  never  more  to  ridicule 
even  Miss  Frivol,  for  fear  that  she 
should  be  made  a  sufferer  by  it/' 

On  entering  the  room,  she  found 
that   her  companion  was  already  in 
bed;  but  what  was  her  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification,  on  going  to 
-the  bedside,  to  find  Henrietta  Bui- 
man  there  instead   of  the  expected 
D  2 
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beloved  Clara.  In  an  instant,  Eliza's 
softening  mind  took  another  turn, 
and  all  her  former  ill-will  towards  Miss 
Frivol  was  increased  and  strengthened. 
"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  she,  delight- 
ed to  think  that  whatever  she  said 
of  that  lady  would  be  repeated 
to  her ;  "  I  am  verV  glad  Clara 
Gordon  is  not  here,  for  I  can  now 
talk  about  Miss  Frivol  as  I  choose 
without  being  afraid  of  bringing 
her  to  punishment.  Take  care,  Hen- 
rietta, for  by  listening  to  treason, 
you  will  as  surely  be  accused  of  it  as  - 
though  you  had  really  committed  it. 
Nay,  supposing  you  even  did  your 
utmost  to  suppress  it,  you  will  still  be 
guilty.  I  have  heard  that  the  tyrant 
of  Scyracuse  was  so  suspicious  of  his 
people  forming  plots  against  him, 
that  he  had  a  cave  made  in  the  form 
of  an  ear,  by  which  he  could  hear  the 
faintest  whisper.  Even  that  would 
not  be  enough  for  Miss  Frivol,  since 
a  simple  piece  of  paper  can  give  so 
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much  offence.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
she  has  not  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and 
then,  with  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  she 
might  be  tolerably  safe.  Still,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  keep  people  from 
thinking;  and  she  knows  too  well 
what  they  must  think  to  be  happy, 
even  though  so  well  guarded." 

In  this  manner  did  Eliza  give  in- 
dulgence to  her  resentment,  till  she 
talked  both  herself  and  companion 
to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  she  was  told  that 
she  might  go  down  stairs  into  the 
school -room ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
she  was  informed  that  she  was  not  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  either  pen,  pen- 
cil, or  paint-brush,  for  a  week  to 
come,  on  pain  of  being  sent  for 
that  length  of  time  into  solitary 
confinement. 

On  entering  the  school-room,  her 
eyes  turned  eagerly  in  search  of 
Clara:  she  soon  discovered  her  sit- 
ting alone,  with  a  grave  and  thought- 
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fbl  countenance.  On  seeing  Eliza, 
her  face  brightened  into  a  smile,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  as  she 
approached. 

"Oh!  Clara,"  said  Eliza,  taking 
her  friend's  hand  affectionately,  "  how 
distressed  I  have  been  at  the  idea  of 
your  unjust  punishment." 

"  Hush,"  said  Clara,  "  I  must  not 
hear  words;  the  King,  you  know,  can 
do  no  wrong ;  neither  can  the  head 
of  our  little  community." 

"  Miss  Frivol  is  not  the  head,"  re- 
turned Eliza,  "Mrs.  Grace  would 
have  acted  very  differently  if  she  had 
been  here." 

"  Miss  Frivol  fills  Mrs.  Grace's  si- 
tuation, at  present,"  said  Clara,  "  and 
she  has  a  right  to  look  for  our  utmost 
respect  and  submission." 

"  Submit  we  may,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible we  can  respect;"  observed  Eliza 
again.  Clara  rose  from  her  seat. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Clara?"  asked 
Eliza.  "Away  from  you,"  replied 
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her  friend ;  "  for,  if  you  are  determined 
to  continue  uttering  such  sentiments, 
I  cannot  make  you  a  companion  of 
mine/' 

"Dear  Clara,"  cried  Eliza,  ear- 
nestly, "stay  with  me,  arid  be  kind 
and  good  as  usual,  and  I  will  be  what- 
ever you  please/' 

"  Then  from  this  moment  I  must  not 
hear  a  disrespectful  word  of  Miss 
Frivol;"  returned  Clara. 

"  Oh !  I  will  even  praise  and  ad- 
mire her,"  said  Eliza,  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  satire  appearing  on  her 
countenance  ;  "  I  will  say,  a  Solomon 
is  come  to  judgment." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Frivol  entered 
the  room,  and,  turning  towards  the 
place  where  the  two  friends  sat,  dis- 
covered in  an  instant,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  Eliza's  countenance,  the  turn 
of  her  conversation. 

"  Miss  Howard  must  come  and  sit 
by  me,  and  I  forbid  her  conversing 
with  Miss  Gordon,  either  in  French 
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or  English,  as  long  as  she  is  in  dis- 
grace ;"  said  the  angry  teacher. 

"  But  we  can  still  claver  a  wee,  in 
Scottish  phrase,"  said  the  incorrigable 
girl,  in  a  strong  Scottish  accent :  "that 
is  not  interdicted  by  the  law,  and 
therefore  need  nae  offend  against  our 
sworn  allegiance/' 

Clara  found  it  difficult  to  refrain  a 
smile,  at  this  ready,  but  impertinent 
humour.  The  more  she  saw  the  ill 
effects  of  Miss  Frivol's  having  inju- 
diciously provoked  Eliza's  high  spirit, 
the  more  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  re- 
press it  with  her  utmost  endeavours; 
she,  therefore,  only  answered  by  a 
I  >ob  of  grave  displeasure. 

Eliza  obeyed  Miss  Frivol's  sum- 
mons, with  a  determination  to  seek 
revenge  ;  deprived  of  the  common  in- 
truments  for  communicating  her 
leas,  she  was,  lor  some  time,  at  a 
->ss  to  accomplish  her  wishes.  The 
ad  of  her  making  an  improper  use 
¥  either  her  writing  or  drawing  ma- 
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terials,  had  induced  Miss  Frivol  to 
confine  her  to  needle- work :  this 
work,  however,  happened  to  be  the 
ornamenting  of  a  black  satin  work- 
bag,  with  coloured  silk;  and  Eliza 
determined  to  spoil  her  bag,  ra- 
ther than  not  have  her  resentment 
gratified. 

At  the  moment  that  Miss  Frivol 
congratulated  herself  upon  her  re- 
fractory pupil  having  become  quiet 
and  submissive,  she  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  working  a  tigure  of  that 
lady  with  large  ass's  ears,  and  a  pair 
of  goggle  eyes  at  each  side  of  the 
head,  whilst  from  her  mouth  pro- 
ceeded the  words,  "  I  may  not  see 
nor  hear,  but  I  can  still  think/' 

Though  certain  that  to  expose  her 
work  and  meet  with  punishment  were 
the  same  things,  she  was  too  much 
bent  upon  returning  the  mortification 
she  had  experienced,  not  to  prefer 
encountering  the  evils  attending  it,  to 
restraining  her  feelings  within  her 
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own  bosom.  She  therefore  shewed 
it  to  her  next  neighbour,  and  then  to 
another,  and  another.  Any  attempt 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  those  they 
consider  above  them  is  always  eagerly 
received  by  thoughtless  school-girls  ; 
and  Eliza's  performance  soon  raised 
a  general,  though  smothered,  laugh. 
Miss  Frivol's  attention  was  speedily 
arrested ;  the  work  exposed ;  and  the 
work- woman  as  quickly  banished  to  her 
solitary  apartment,  Henrietta  Bulman 
following  to  lock  the  door  after  her, 
whilst  the  words,  " petiies  f antes" 
"  gaielt  du  cceur"  grated  upon  Miss 
Frivol's  ear  from  various  parts  of  the 
room.  A  long  series  of  punishments 
for  even  the  most  serious  faults  con- 
vert the  public  indignation  into  sym- 
pathy for  the  offender ;  thus  it  was  in 
the  present  instance  :  many  ventured 
to  whisper  that  Miss  Frivol  wras  too 
severe ;  all  thought  she  ought  either 
to  have  been  conveniently  blind,  or 
at  least  to  have  treated  Eliza's  misde- 
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meanours  as  the  acts  of  a  silly  girl 
who  was  too  insignificant  to  be  re- 
garded seriously. 

Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  Eliza  had  done  nothing  wrong, 
since  she  had  not  made  use  of  any  of 
the  instruments  which  had  been  for- 
bidden. Clara  Gordon  alone,  main- 
tained her  judgment  clear  and  un- 
biassed, either  by  the  insinuations  of 
others,  or  her  partiality  for  her  friend  ; 
she  declared  that  she  considered  Eliza 
inexcusable  in  thus  rebelling  against 
appointed  authority.  Whether  that 
authority  was  exerted  judiciously  or 
the  contrary,  it  did  not  become  them 
to  determine ;  so  long  as  they  were  in 
the  school,  it  was  their  duty  to  render 
implicit  obedience. 

In  spite  of  all  Clara's  good  reason- 
ing, however,  a  party-spirit  was  rais- 
ed, and  Eliza  gained  several  partisans : 
at  the  risk  of  suffering  very  severely, 
many  stole  to  the  closet-door  to  make 
offers  of  assistance ;  pens,  ink,  pencils* 
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paint,  and  brushes,  were  severally 
tendered  to  her,  but  Eliza  refused 
them  all ;  though  more  from  a  fear 
of  incurring  Clara's  displeasure,  than 
from  any  anxiety  to  observe  Miss 
Frivol's  injunctions. 

One  piece  of  paper,  however,  she 
allowed  to  be  pushed  under  the  door, 
as  she  wished,  she  said,  "to  write  a 
letter  to  Clara  Gordon."  How  that 
letter  was  to  be  written  without  either 
pen,  ink,  or  pencil,  the  young  lady 
who  provided  the  paper  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  imagine;  but  Eliza  assured 
her  she  could  manage  it  very  well, 
and  desired  her  to  come  again  as  soon 
as  she  could  after  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
and  she  would  give  it  her  b$ick  in  the 
same  manner  that  she  received  it. 

When  bent  upon  accomplishing  an 
end,  Eliza's  invention  seldom  failed 
her ;  a  small  steel  netting-needle, 
which  she  found  upon  the  dressing- 
table,  served  as  an  excellent  pen ;  and 
the  milk  which  was  brought  for  her 
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dinner  supplied  the  place  of  ink ;  and, 
thus  furnished  with  materials,  she 
wrote  the  following  letter  : 

"  My  dear  Clara, 

"  As  this  letter  is  written  without 
the  use  of  any  of  the  offensive  instru- 
ments, I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to 
read  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
any  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
animal  which  has  lately  been  so  much 
disturbance  to  our  peace;  though  I 
must  own  it  is  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject. Naturalists,  I  believe,  would 
be  at  a  loss  whether  to  rank  it  amongst 
birds  or  quadrupeds :  as  it  has  only 
two  legs,  it  would  seem  naturally  to 
belong  to  the  former,  only  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  whether  to  rank  it  with 
the  goose  or  the  peacock.  Then 
again  the  dulness,  stupidity,  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  ass,  seem  to  be  such 
material  ingredients  in  its  disposition, 
that  by  some  it  has  been  positively 
asserted  to  bear  a  near  relationship  to 
that  animal.  I,  however,  shall  leave 
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all  such  nice  points  to  those  that  are 
better  informed,  and  shall  only  say 
that  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  deprived 
of  your  sweet  society,  and  still  more 
so  to  think  that  you  have  suffered  a 
moment's  pain  on  my  account.  Had 
Miss  Frivol  taken  the  .same  means 
which  you  adopted  to  check  my 
— — ,  what  must  I  call  it?  imperti- 
nence, I  suppose, — she  would  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  me  ;  but 
how  can  she  expect  obedience  when 
she  destroys  respect  ?  What  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  punish  you  for 
refusing  to  betray  the  confidence  I 
had  placed  in  you  ?  And,  had  she 
wished  me  to  learn  to  treat  her  with 
respect,  she  ought  to  have  let  me  stay 
beside  you  to  hear  all  your  gentle  ad- 
monitions to  create  duty  and  submis- 
sion. Nothing  better  could  be  looked 
for  from  the  race  of  animals  to  which 
she  belongs  than  to  separate  us  as  she 
did.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Mrs.  Grace  will  return ;  I  shall  then 
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conform  to  my  duty,  and  prove  myself 
to  be  her  obedient  pupil,  and  your 
affectionate  daughter, 

ELIZA  HOWARD/' 

This  letter  was  pushed  under  the 
door  to  the  messenger  who  came  for 
it ;  she  received  directions  to  apply  to 
one  of  the  servants  to  hold  it  to  the 
kitchen  fire  till  it  was  scorched  brown, 
when  the  writing  would  appear  in  a 
dark  colour,  and  be  perfectly  legible. 

This  was  done  ;  and  the  same  ready 
hand  immediately  conveyed  it  to 
Clara.  Nothing,  however,  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  conscientious  girl  to  re- 
ceive or  read  a  word  of  it ;  and  she 
earnestly  begged  that  it  might  be 
burnt  directly.  The  unsuccessful 
bearer  of  this  curious  epistle  was  has- 
tening to  the  servant  who  had  assisted 
her,  that  she  might  get  that  burning 
completed  which  had  belbre  only 
been  begun,  when  she  met  Miss  Frivol 
on  the  stairs,  who  immediately  toofe 
the  paper  out  of  her  hand. 
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If  Eliza  had  been  asked  whether 
she  would  rather  have  Miss  Frivol  or 
Clara  to  read  her  letter,  it  is  probable 
that  her  resentment  towards  the  for- 
mer would  have  giren  it  to  her  ;  and, 
had  she  seen  the  countenance  with 
which  it  was  read,  her  wish  to  mortify 
must  have  been  fully  gratified. 

Hasty  and  injudicious  in  all  her  de- 
terminations, Miss  Frivol  again  ima- 
gined Clara  to  be  a  rebellious  subject; 
and,  without  attending  to  Clara's  de- 
claration, that  she  had  not  read  a  word 
of  the  letter,  she  again  ordered  her 
into  her  own  room. 

Without  a  word  of  remonstrance, 
or  an  attempt  at  resistance,  Clara 
obeyed,  resolved  not  to  lose  the  pleas- 
ing consciousness  of  innocence  by  of- 
fering the  slightest  opposition  to  the 
ruling  authority. 

But,  though  Clara  set  so  fair  an  ex- 
ample of  submission  and  obedience,  a 
general  spirit  of  tumult  and  discontent 
appeared  throughout  the  school:  in 
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vain  did  Miss  Frivol  issue  her  orders 
for  silence,  and  commission  Henrietta 
Bulnian  to  set  down  the  names  of  all 
whom  she  heard  speaking.  A  sort  of 
pride,  in  suffering  in  what  they  consi- 
dered the  cause  of  the  injured,  impel- 
led them  to  speak  in  spite  of  every  re- 
striction ;  and  Miss  FrivoFs  conduct 
was  censured,  without  even  an  attempt 
to  screen  their  opinion.  "  I  wonder 
what  she  will  do/'  said  one  ;  "  she  can 
never  find  separate  rooms  for  us  all, 
and  confined  we  must  of  course  be. 
She  has  some  plea  for  putting  us  into 
confinement,  but  she  has  none  for 
Clara  Gordon." 

"Oh,  yes,  she  has  a  good  reason 
for  con  lining  Clara,"  cried  another, 
"  because  she  is  handsome,  and  she 
hates  every  body  that  is  handsome, 
for  she  knows  she  is  so  plain  herself/' 

"  She  does  not  think,  herself  plain, 

though;"  interrupted  a  third.     "Did 

you  not  observe  the  hurry  she  was  in 

to  get  a  highland  bonnet,  whea  she 
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saw  how  well  Clara  looked  in  hers. 
I  heard  Henrietta  Bulman  tell  her 
she  looked  quite  as  well  as  Clara ;  and 
I  am  sure  she  believed  her." 

"  It  would  be  of  little  consequence 
whether  she  was  plain  or  handsome," 
said  Maria  Evans,  "  if  she  would  but 
conduct  herself  properly.  We  all 
know  that  Mrs.  Grace  is  very  plain ; 
yet,  I  am  sure,  we  none  of  us  ever 
thought  of  loving  her  the  less  for  it." 

"  Oh,  but  then  Mrs.  Grace  is  so 
good,  and  kind,  and  just/'  returned 
the  first  speaker;  "every  body  loves 
Mrs.  Grace  too  much  to  consider 
whether  she  be  plain  or  handsome. 
When  I  look  at  her,  and  think  about 
it,  I  see  she  is  plain  ;  but,  when  I  do 
not  set  to  work  to  examine  her  fea- 
tures, I  could  almost  persuade  myself 
she  is  handsome.  The  more  1  think 
about  Miss  Frivol,  the  more  ugly  she 
appears ;  to-day  I  am  sure  I  thnik  her 
a  perfect  fright/' 

"  Ami  g&  do  I ; '  W<  And  30  do  I ;"— 
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was  reiterated  by  the  whole  group. 
How  far  these  turbulent  and  rebel- 
lious spirits  might  have  gone,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
all  parties,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
stop  was  put  to  them,  by  the  unlocked 
for  return  of  Mrs.  Grace.  In  an  in- 
stant every  murmur  was  hushed,  and 
every  discontented  look  discarded : 
her  gentle  influence  immediately  dif- 
fused itself  through  every  mind ;  and 
the  certainty  that  justice  would  be 
done,  put  a  stop,  in  an  instant,  to 
every  struggle  to  obtain  it. 

From  her  cheerful  countenance,  and 
unaltered  dress,  it  was  immediately 
concluded  that  she  had  left  her  father 
better  ;  and  her  young  pupils  eagerly 
flocked  round  her  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. 

"  You  may,  indeed,  congratulate 
me,  my  dear  children/*  said  the  good 
lady,  "  for  I  return  to  you  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  life  of  my  be- 
loved parent  will  be  spared  to  me  yet 
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a  little  longer.  You  all  have  parents, 
and  are  all,  I  hope,  fully  sensible  of 
their  worth:  you  may  judge,  there- 
fore, by  the  value  you  set  upon  your 
own,  how  thankful  I  must  feel  for 
the  restoration  of  mine.  But/'  added 
she,  looking  round  with  surprize, 
"  there  are  two  faces  I  miss  amongst 
this  group  of  kind  friends  ;  Clara 
Gordon  and  Eliza  Howard  are  sel- 
dom the  last  to  come  and  meet  me, 
after  an  absence  even  much  shorter 
than  this  has  been.  There  is  nothing 
surely  amiss  with  them/'  continued 
she,  taking  alarm  at  the  general  ex- 
pression of  concern  which  immedi- 
ately discovered  itself  in  every  coun- 
tenance ;  "  I  hope  and  trust  they  are 
not  ill !" 

"  No,  ma'am/'  replied  Miss  Frivol, 
"  they  are  both  confined  ,up  stairs  ; 
but  not  on  account  of  indisposition, 
only  for  improper  conduct." 

"  Only  for  ijnproper  conduct  !" 
repeated  Mrs.  Grace  with  emphasis : 
"that  is  bad  enough  for  any  one, 
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but  more  particularly  for  Clara  Gor- 
don." 

"  Clara  Gordon  has  not  done  any 
thing  wrong/'  whispered  several  young 
ladies,  in  voices  sufficiently  audible 
for  Mrs.  Grace  to  hear :  she,  however, 
turned  towards  '  Miss  Frivol,  whose 
authority  she  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  call  in  question ;  and,  saying 
she  would  hear  the  particulars  when 
they  were  alone,  she  began  to  make 
some  inquiries  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture. It  was  easy  to  see  that  her 
mind  was  engrossed  with  the  subject 
of  the  culprits,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  took  occasion  to  call  Miss 
Frivol  out  of  the  room. 

On  hearing  that  lady's  account  of 
all  that  had  passed,  her  mind  was  con- 
siderably relieved ;  and,  on  reading 
the  letter  to  Clara,  which  Miss  Frivol 
put  into  her  hand,  she  ventured  gently 
to  point  out  to  her  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  Eliza  so  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  pains  her  friend  had 
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taken  to  check  her  disposition.  When 
this  part  of  the  letter  was  thus  pointed 
out  to  her,  Miss  Frivol  became  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  too  hasty  in 
her  condemnation  of'Clara ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  be  released,  in 
consequence,  it  should  be  said,  of 
Mrs.  Grace's  intercession. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Clara  was  in  the 
room  :  unconscious  of  having  done' 
any  thing  which  ought  to  forteit  her 
esteem  ;  and  well  assured  that  her  go- 
verness's discrimination  would  see  her 
conduct  in  its  proper  light,  she  met 
Mrs.  Grace  with  all  the  frankness  of 
affection,  and  received  a  truly  mater- 
nal embrace  from  her  highly  vene- 
rated friend. 

Mrs.  Grace's  next  business  was  to 
visit  the  prisoner,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  her  to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  her  conduct.  On  hearing  the  closet 
door  unlocked,  Eliza  had  expected  to 
see  either  Miss  Frivol  or  the  servant 
who  had  to  shew  her  to  bed,  and  had 


a    tone     of   gentle 

of   lucving?  TLsed    me    ill! 


m.er,  Eliaa*.  said.   IMT8  Grace,  in.- 
eproach.,  "that    yon.    are   conscious 
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already  hardened  her  countenance 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect 
opposition ;  but  what  was  her  surprize 
and  consternation,  on  seeing  Mrs. 
Grace  herself  enter !  In  an  instant, 
the  rebel  spirit  was  subdued,  and 
shame  and  confusion  took  its  place. 
Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
stood  silent  and  distressed. 

"  I  see  by  your  manner,  Eliza/' 
said  Mrs.  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach,  "  that  you  are  conscious  of. 
having  used  me  ill." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  that  /have  used 
you  ill,  Mrs.  Grace/'  said  Eliza,  burst- 
ing into  tears  ;  "  I  would  not  lor  the 
world  behave  ill  to  any  one  so  good 
and  kind/' 

"  Yet,  if  you  allowed  yourself  to 
think  properly  upon  the  subject/' 
said  Mrs.  Grace,  "  you  could  not  but 
be  sure  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
behave  ill  to  Miss  Frivol,  without  be- 
having ill  to  me." 

"  So  Clara   Gordon    always  told 
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me,"  said  Eliza,  with  great  simplicity; 
"  and  I  intended  to  make  submission 
to  Miss  Frivol,  before  you  came  back, 
but  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon." 

"  This  is  a  striking  lesson,  my  dear 
Eliza/'  returned  Mrs.  Grace,  "of  the 
folly  and  impropriety  of  putting  off 
any  work  of  repentance ;  for  none  of 
us  can  tell  what  time  may  be  allowed 
us.  Let  me  earnestly  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  set  immediately  about 
making  the  necessary  reparation  to 
Miss  Frivol,  for  the  offences  you  have 
committed/' 

"  I  will  do  any  thing,  ma'am/'  said 
Eliza,  "  to  obtain  your  forgiveness ; 
only  tell  me  in  what  terms  I  must  ask 
your  pardon,  and  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure/' 

"  It  is  not  my  pardon/'  replied 
Mrs.  Grace,  "that  you  have  to  solicit, 
but  Miss  Frivol's  ;  for  it  is  through 
her  alone  you  have  offended  me  ;  and 
through  her  only  can  you  obtain  iny 
pardon/' 
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"  I  should  have  submitted  at  the 
first,"  said  Eliza,  "  if  she  had  not  used 
Clara  Gordon  so  unjustly/' 

"  It  was  not  your  place  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  Miss  Frivol's  conduct,"  returned 
Mrs.  Grace  ;  "  and,  though  I  must 
own,  that,  had  I  been  in  her  place,  I 
should  have  treated  all  you  have  done 
only  as  the  acts  of  a  silly  foolish  child, 
yet,  as  she  has  thought  it  right  to 
take  the  matter  up  more  seriously,  I 
entirely  acquiesce  with  her,  and  agree 
to  your  being  kept  a  prisoner,  as  long 
as  she  thinks  proper  for  you  to  be 
one."  So  saying,  Mrs.  Grace  left  the 
closet,  and  locked  the  door,  leaving 
the  high-spirited  Eliza  struggling  be- 
tween her  anxiety  to  be  restored  to 
Mrs.  Grace's  favour,  and  her  repug- 
nance to  make  submission  to  the  al- 
most detested  Miss  Frivol. 

On  returning  to  the  school-room, 
Mrs.  Grace  was  struck  with  a  general 
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expression  of  dismay  in  the  counte- 
nances of  her  young  pupils;  and,  on 
inquiring  the  cause,  was  informed 
that  Maria  Evans  had  received  a  pre- 
sent, only  a  few  days  before,  of  a  very 
beautiful  gold  steletto,  which,  after 
being  handed  round  amongst  her 
companions,  and  admired  by  all,  had 
been  carefully  deposited  in  her  work- 
box  :  in  the  bottom  of  that  box  she 
remembered  seeing  it  that  very  after- 
noon, whilst  sitting  at  work ;  nor 
could  she  recollect  that  any  one  had 
been  near  her  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  she  had  had  her  box 
open,  except  Clara  Gordon,  who  had 
sate  beside  her  till  the  moment  of  her 
being  banished  to  her  own  room,  and 
Henrietta  Bulmer,  who  had  come  to 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  to  listen  whe- 
ther they  were  speaking  French  or 
English,  as  she  had  the  passing  of  the 
mark.  On  opening  the  box  again 
in  the  evening,  the  steletto  was  found 
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to  be  no  longer  there,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  discover  it  had  proved  inef- 
fectual. 

Circumstances  of  a  similar  nature 
had  so  often  occurred  within  the  last 
three  months,  that  it  now  began  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect.  Mrs.  Grace 
herself,  only  a  few  evenings  before 
she  left  home,  met  with  a  loss  which 
she  very  much  regretted  :  she  had  a 
seal-ring,  which  had  been  a  present 
from  Clara's  sisters  at  the  time  of  their 
leaving  school,  and  which  she  had 
ever  since  w7orn  with  great  pleasure ; 
it  was  a  Casum  Gorm  very  elegantly 
set,  and  the  words,  **  ye  maunna 
forgit  us/'  engraved  upon  it.  This 
ring  she  had  made  use  of  to  seal  a 
note,  whilst  sitting  in  the  school-room 
amongst  her  pupils,  and  had  unfor- 
tunately neglected  to  replace  it  on 
her  finger  after  she  had  done  with  it ; 
she  had  even  left  the  room  some 
time,  before  she  recollected  it ;  but, 
when  she  returned  in  search  of  it,  the 
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ring  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  floor, 
and  every  part  of  the  room,  were 
searched,  but  in  vain.  The  loss  would 
not  have  been  submitted  to  so  quietly, 
had  it  not  happened  to  be  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence of  her  father's  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  she  set  off  from  home 
immediately  afterwards. 

The  disappearance  of  the  steletto 
recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  lost 
ring,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles 
which  had  been  missed  in  an  equally 
unaccountable  manner  :  these  repeat- 
ed losses  excited  a  sensation  of  more 
serious  alarm  in  Mrs.  Grace's  mind 
than  she  had  ever  yet  experienced. 

The  most  composed  countenance, 
which  the  group  at  present  exhibited, 
was  Clara  Gordon's ;  not  suspecting, 
for  a  moment,  that  she  could  herself  be 
an  object  of  suspicion,  she  only  thought 
of  Eliza  Howard  being  this  time  so 
entirely  free  from  the  possibility  of  it; 
she  even  rejoiced  now  at  her  friend's 
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disgrace ;  and  that,  by  being  impri- 
soned for  an  act  of  imprudence,  she 
became  exonerated  from  Miss  FrivolV 
suspicions  of  a  more  serious  crime. 

After  hearing  the  circumstances 
concerning  her  loss  related  by  Maria 
Evans,  Mrs.  Grace  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  strict  in- 
vestigation ;  and,  declaring  her  reso- 
lution to  commence  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  dismissed  her  young  pupils  : 
she  felt  it  necessary  to  have  a  night's 
repose,  before  she  entered  upon  a  bu- 
siness which  could  not  fail  to  be  most 
distressing  to  her  feelings ;  as  it  must 
either  prove  guilt  upon  one  of  those 
whom  it  was  her  anxious  wish  to  train 
up  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  or,  at  least, 
leave  the  whole  affair  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. 

Before  she  retired  to  bed,  Clara 
ventured  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  her  own  bed :  her  doing  so 
being  connected  with  the  mode  of 
punishment  which  Miss  Frivol  had 
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adopted  for  Eliza,  Mrs.  Grace  thought 
it  right  to  refer  the  subject  entirely  to 
that  lady :  from  her,  Clara  had  very 
little  hope,  and  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed at  receiving  a  refusal.  Hen- 
rietta Bulman  was  again  sent  to  be 
Eliza's  companion  ;  and  the  impru- 
dent little  girl,  irritated  at  finding  the 
being  she  disliked  most  in  the  world, 
next  to  Miss  Frivol,  substituted  in  the 
place  of  her  beloved  Clara,  forgot,  in 
an  instant,  all  her  wishes  to  be  re- 
stored to  liberty,  as  well  as  her  re- 
spect for  Mrs.  Grace,  and  gave  vent 
to  her  mortified  feelings  in  the  bitter- 
est satires  that  her  imagination  could 
invent.  She  felt  a  satisfaction  in  think- 
ing that  she  spoke  to  one  who  would 
hear  all,  and  carefully  store  it  up  to 
be  retailed  to  Miss  Frivol  in  the 
morning ;  and  she  exerted  her  inge- 
nuity the  more,  from  the  persuasion 
that  nothing  would  be  lost. 

After   talking   till   she   was   quite 
tired,  and  her  companion  fast  asleep, 
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she  allowed  her  tongue  to  rest.  Though 
spirited  and  volatile,  her  bosom  was 
undisturbed  by  one  malignant  pas- 
sion ;  she  no  sooner  ceased  to  exercise 
her  fancy,  than  she  sank  into  a  sound 
sleep.  She  had  riot  slept  long,  before 
she  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  somebody  falling  violently 
against  the  bed;  Eliza  started  up,  and 
inquired,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  who  was 
there  ?  "  It  is  only  I,"  replied  Hen- 
rietta Btilman. 

"Only  you!"  repeated  Eliza,  re- 
lieved from  her  aVarm ;  "  and  pray, 
\vhat  in  the  world  are  you  knocking 
about  the  room  for  at  this  time  of  the 
night  ?  Could  you  not  wait  till  morn- 
ing before  you  went  to  tell  Miss 
Frivol  all  the  naughty  things  that  I 
have  said  about  her?  Have  you 
been  paying  her  a  visit  at  the  dead  of 
night  ?  It  certainly  is  a  time  very 
well  suited  to  a  deed  of  darkness." 

"  No/'  replied  Henrietta,  "  I  have 
only  been  looking  out  of  the  window, 
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and  knocked  against  the  bed-post  in 
coming  back.  I  was  tired  with  lying 
so  long  awake ;  for  you  talked  so 
much,  that  you  quite  put  me  off  my 
sleep." 

"  Oh,  dear,  how  sorry  I  am  that  I 
gave  over  so  soon  !  I  thought  you 
were  asleep;  or,  I  am  sure,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  dropping  so  in- 
teresting a  subject.  I  dare  say  it  was 
not  because  I  talked  so  long,  but  be- 
cause I  gave  over  so  soon,  that  you 
could  not  sleep." 

"  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
sleep  all  night ;"  said  Henrietta,  turn- 
ing over,  as  if  restless  and  uneasy. 

"  Then  I  will  do  my  best  to  amuse 
you,"  said  Eliza,  "  let  me  see,  how 
must  I  begin  ?  Whilst  considering 
how  to  begin,  sleep  became  too  pow- 
erful not  to  force  her  submission  to  its 
influence ;  and  her  active  fancy  was 
soon  only  left  the  power  of  exerting 
itself  in  wild  and  incoherent  dreams. 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as 
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ever  breakfast  was  over,  Mrs.  Grace 
entered  the  school  room  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  anxiety  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

A  set  of  little  red  morocco  boxes, 
to  which  each  of  their  owners  had 
keys,  were  the  only  places  which  the 
young  people  had  the  use  of  that 
was  not  liable  to  the  encroachments 
of  others.  These  boxes  were  now  all 
placed  in  a  row  along  the  school- 
room ;  and  Mrs.  Grace,  going  to  the 
place  where  they  stood,  took  them  up 
successively,  and,  calling  upon  each  of 
the  owners,  whose  names  appeared 
upon  the  lids,  for  the  keys,  she  exa- 
mined the  contents  of  each  :  they  were 
none  of  them  found  to  contain  any 
thing  but  their  drawing,  working,  and 
writing  materials,  and  a  few  trinkets 
or  playthings  which  were  well  known 
to  be  the  property  of  those  in  whose 
possession  they  were  found. 

"  This  is  Eliza  Howard's  box,"  said 
Mrs.  Grace,  taking  up  the  last  in  the 
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row ;  "and,  though  she  was  in  close 
confinement  at  the  time  the  steletto 
was  lost,  we  must  deal  impartially  and 
examine  it  also."  Eliza's  key  was 
sent  for,  the  box  opened,  and  a  close 
examination  made  of  its  contents  :  a 
number  of  pieces  of  paper,  containing 
caricatures  of  different  people,  but 
chiefly  of  Miss  Frivol,  and  scraps  of 
poetry,  generally  satirical,  were  found. 
The  box  contained  nothing  else  that 
could  be  objected  to;  and  Mrs.  Grace 
locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket,  declaring  herself  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  steletto,  as  she  had  already 
searched  all  the  drawers  in  the  bed- 
rooms. 

A  general  murmur  ran  through  the 
group  assembled  round  her;  at  length 
the  words,  "  Clara  Gordon's  box  has 
never  been  searched!  "  reached  Mrs. 
Grace's  ears. 

"  Very  true  !"  said  she,  in  answer 
to  the  words  she  had  thus  caught, 
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"  Clara's  box  is  not  here,  and  1  had 
even  forgotten  to  suspect  her.  Since 
the  first  moment  she  entered  this 
house,  she  has  always  conducted  her- 
self with  such  propriety,  that  it  seems 
as  natural  for  me  to  suspect  myself  as 
her :  you  must,  however,  share  the 
same  fate  as  your  companions,  Clara ;" 
added  she,  turning  round  with  a  smile 
to  her  pupil  as  she  spoke  ;  "  where  is 
your  box,  rny  dear  ?" 

Clara  had  to  consider  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  recollected  that  it  was 
in  her  bed-room. 

"  Your  bed-room  is  a  strange  place 
to  keep  it  in,  1  think  ;"  said  Miss 
Frivol.  "You  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  doing  any  of  your  work  there/' 

"  If  you  remember,  ma'am,"  said 
Clara,  with  a  composed  voice  ajnd 
countenance,  "  you  gave  me  leave  to 
take  it  with  me  when  you  sent  me 
there  yesterday  afternoon.  I  left  it 
behind  me,  when  Mrs.  Grace  sent  for 
me  down  stairs,  and  did  not  recollect 
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it  till  after  Eliza  Howard  was  gone  to 
bed,  when  I  knew  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  go  for  it." 

"  Go  for  it  now,  my  dear ;"  said 
Mrs.  Grace,  gently,  and  evidently 
hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Frivol  had  spoken. 

Clara  was  about  to  obey,  when 
Miss  Frivol,  turning  to  Mrs.  Grace, 
said,  "Had  not  Miss  Gordon  better 
leave  the  key  of  her  box  with  you  be- 
fore she  goes,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Certainly,  it  will  be  better  for  her 
to  do  so ;"  answered  Mrs.  Grace, 
preserving  her  usual  gentleness  of 
manner,  though  much  hurt  at  the  in- 
sinuation which  Miss  FrivoL's  manner 
was  evidently  meant  to  imply.  "  You 
see,  Clara,"  added  she  with  an  affec- 
tionate smile,  as  Clara  placed  the  key 
in  her  hand,  "  Miss  Frivol  is  anxious 
that  every  plea  for  suspicion  should 
be  removed." 

"  Miss  Frivol  is  very  good  !"  said 
Clara,  in  a  tone  that  shewed  she  had 
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too  much  discrimination  not  to  disco- 
ver that  lady's  real  motive ;  and  that 
she  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  Mrs. 
Grace's  attempt  to  put  another  con- 
struction on  her  behaviour. 

Clara  now  went  for  her  box,  and 
bringing  it  immediately,  she  set  it 
down  beside  her  governess,  with  a 
look  of  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
composure. 

Mrs.  Grace  unlocked  it,  and  took 
out  a  number  of  dried  flowers,  beauti- 
ful feathers,  and  the  wings  of  different 
insects,  all  carefully  sorted,  and  folded 
up  in  separate  papers, 

"  This  box  is  a  pattern  to  all,  for  its 
neatness ;"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  taking  out 
next  a  botanical  glass,  a  pair  of  scis- 
sars,  a  pen-kniie,  and,  last  of  all,  to 
her  utter  astonishment, — the  lost 
steletto ! 

It  was  so  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance, that  there  could  not  be  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  that  it  wras  the  same 
which  Maria  Evans  had  lost.  A  ge- 
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neral  exclamation  was  given,  as  Mrs. 
Grace  took  it  out  of  the  box. 

"  This  is  as  I  suspected  V  exclaimed 
Miss  Frivol,  evidently  much  more 
gratified  at  this  circumstance,  than 
pained  at  finding  an  appearance  of 
guilt  produced  against  one  whose  mo- 
rals ought  to  have  been  the  object  of 
her  tenderest  care. 

Clara  herself  was  the  most  com- 
posed person  in  the  room ;  for  an  ex- 
pression of  extreme  surprize  was  the 
only  one  which  her  countenance  ex- 
hibited. 

"  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for, 
Clara?"  asked  Mrs.  Grace,  exceed- 
ingly distressed  and  confounded  at 
this  unexpected  circumstance. 

"  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it, 
ma'am,"  answered  Clara,  in  a  steady, 
composed  voice  :  "  all  I  know  is  that 
I  did  not  place  it  there." 

"  It  is  very  unaccountable  how  it 

fot  into  that  box,  then,"  said   Miss 
rivol,  "  since  we  have  all  seen  that 
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you  had  the  key  in  your  own  posses- 
sion. But  I  never  liked  that  very 
extraordinary  perfection,  to  which 
Miss  Gordon  always  pretended." 

"If  only  pretended/'  said  Mrs. 
Grace,  "  we  must  all  of  us  despise  it : 
but,  in  spite  of  this  unhappy  circum- 
stance, I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  mere 
pretence.  Clara  has  now  been  my 
pupil  above  a  year  and  a  half;  and  I 
never  before  had  the  slightest  cause 
to  suspect  her  of  being  guilty  of  a 
word  or  deed  that  I  could  condemn. 
Are  you  sure/'  continued  Mrs.  Grace, 
turning  to  Maria  Evans,  "that  you 
had  not  the  steletto  out  of  the  box ; 
when  you  might,  by  mistake,  have 
put  it  into  Clara's  box  instead  of  your 
own,  when  replacing  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
had  it  in  my  hand  yesterday/'  replied 
Maria,  "  but  perhaps  I  may  have 
forgotten;"  as  if  glad  to  admit  the 
suggestion,  as  far  as  truth  would 
allow. 
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But  Clara  would  not  accept  the 
chance  here  offered  her  of  lulling  the 
suspicions  which  were  excited  against 
her ;  therefore  she  said,  "  No,  ma'am, 
I  am  confident  Maria  never  had  it  in 
her  hand  whilst  I  was  with  her  yes- 
terday afternoon :  we  were  both  en- 
gaged with  plain  work,  and  too  busy 
to  take  it  out  merely  to  look  at  it." 

"  I  believe  the  subject  must  rest  as  it 
is,  for  the  present,  then;"  said  Mrs. 
Grace :  "  1  would  not  for  the  world 
pronounce  Clara  guilty ;  yet  I  dare 
not,  at  present,  pretend  to  say  she  is 
innocent." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  to 
tell  Mrs.  Grace  she  was  wanted,  and 
she  left  the  little  group  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  their  leisure. 

The  tide  of  public  favour,  amongst 
a  set  of  school-girls,  as  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  easily  turned  : 
Clara  Gordon,  from  the  uniform  pro- 
priety of  her  conduct,  ha/J  ever  held 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  opinion 
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of  her  school-fellows ;  her  prudence 
and  discretion  gained  their  esteem; 
whilst   her   obliging  and   accommo- 
dating manners  secured  their  affection. 
But  they  now  saw  her  standing  in  a 
doubtful  character;  strong  presump- 
tive evidence   had  appeared  against 
her,  and  Miss  Frivol  made  no  scruple 
to  declare  her  firm  belief  in  her  guilt, 
as  well  as  to  insinuate  Mrs.  Grace's 
partiality  in  not  admitting  such  proof 
as  had  appeared  against  her  to  be 
unequivocal.     The  word  favourite  is 
enough  to  stamp  guilt  on  the  fairest 
character  :    Clara    had    ever    been 
highly  esteemed  amongst  her  school- 
fellows ;  but  the  moment  they  began 
to  look  upon  her  as  Mrs.  Grace's 
favourite,  even  though  they  were  un- 
able to  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
which  any  undue  favour  had   been 
shewn,  it  distorted  every  feature  in 
the  character  which  they  had  before 
so  much  admired. 

Henrietta  Bulman  was  one  of  the 
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most  active  in  sowing  these  seeds  of 
jealousy ;  she  was  busily  employed 
in  going  from  one  to  another,  expa- 
tiating upon  tier  own  surprize  at 
the  steletto  taken  out  of  Clara's  box ; 
and  declaring  that  Mrs.  Grace's  fa- 
vourite was  the  last  person  she  would 
have  thought  of  suspecting.  Here 
she  was  told  that  her  mamma  had 
called  to  see  her. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  no 
time  was  lost  before  her  mother  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
affair ;  and,  as  she  was  a  weak 
and  ignorant  woman,  it  was  readily 
received  in  its  most  unfavourable 
point  of  view  :  the  consequence  of 
this  communication  was,  that  Mrs. 
Bulman  requested  immediately  to  see 
Mrs.  Grace.  As  soon  as  she  did  so, 
she  began  to  tell  her  of  the  account 
she  had  just  received  from  her  daugh- 
ter, and  requested  injustice  not  only 
to  her  own  child,  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  young  ladies,  that  Clara  should 
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1x3  dismissed  the  school  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  impossible,  she  de^ 
clared,  that  any  lady  could  allow  her 
children  to  remain  were  such  a  girl 
was ;  not  only  from  the  fear  of  having 
their  morals  corrupted,  but  on  account 
of  the  very  disagreeable  suspicions 
to  which  they  would  be  continually 
exposed.  "  You  must  be  conscious, 
Mrs.  Grace," continued  Mrs.  Bulman, 
"  that  all  her  school-fellows  may  be 
placed  under  most  unpleasant  circum- 
stances, as  long  as  Miss  Gordon  re- 
mains under  your  roof:  when  a  thing 
is  stolen  they  are  all  of  them  liable  to 
suspicion,  till  the  real  thief  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  had  you  not  so  fortunately 
obtained  such  unequivocal  proof  that 
she  was  the  person,  perhaps,  my 
poor  Henrietta  herself  might  have 
been  implicated  ;  as,  it  seems,  she  was 
the  only  one,  besides  Miss  Gordon, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  near 
Miss  Evans,  during  the  time  that  her 
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box  was  open.  It  is  a  thing,  there- 
fore, that  cannot  be  submitted  to/' 
urged  Mrs.  Bulman,  "  that  this  young 
lady  should  be  allowed  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  school ;  though  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  very  painful  thing  to 
you  to  expel  one  who  has  so  long  been 
your  favourite/' 

"  I  hope/'  returned  Mrs.  Grace, 
mildly,  "  that  nothing  will  ever  be 
found  to  meet  my  favour  but  virtue 
and  goodness :  it  was  for  these  qua- 
lities only  that  Clara  Gordon  ever 
obtained  my  esteem ;  and  so  uni- 
formly has  she  practised  them,  that  I 
cannot  still,  notwithstanding  this  un- 
accountable circumstance,  believe  her 
guilty/' 

"  I  query  whether  you  would  do 
that  though  you  were  to  find  your 
lost  ring  in  her  possession,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is;"  said  Mrs.  Bulmany 
mortified  at .  the  unhesitating  testi- 
mony which  Mrs.  Grace  gave  in 


Clara's  favour,  as  she  recollected  how. 
little  of  the  kind  her  daughter  had 
ever  obtained. 

"  I  must  confess  it  will  require 
most  powerful  evidence  to  convince 
me,"  returned  Mrs.  Grace  ;  "  I  must, 
however,  admit  the  justice  of  your 
demand,  and  shall  make  a  point  of 
sending  Miss  Gordon  to  an  aunt 
whpm  she  has  in  the  neighbourhood, 
till  further  proof  be  obtained  either 
of  her  guilt  or  innocence.  But  go 
when  she  may,"  continued  Mrs. . 
Grace,  in  a  tone  of  firmness,  "  my 
perfect  conviction  of  her  innocence 
will  accompany,  and,  I  hope,  support 
her." 

Mrs.  Bulman,  finding  she  could 
make  no  better  of  it,  endeavoured  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  point  she  had; 
gained ;  she,  therefore  took  her  leave, 
after  being  again  assured  by  Mrs. 
Grace  that  Clara's  aunt  should  be 
sent  for  to  take  her  niece  away  -i 
very  afternoon. 
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Henrietta  returned  to  the  school- 
room, and  Mrs.  Grace  sat  down  to 
the  painful  task  of  writing  an  acount 
of  the  whole  affair  to  the  relative,  to 
whose  house  she  was  about  to  send, 
with  strong  appearances  of  guilt,  a 
pupil  whom  she  highly  esteemed  and 
sincerely  pitied. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  she 
represented  the  affair  as  it  appeared 
to  her  own  mind  :  she  mentioned  the 
unaccountable  circumstance  of  the 
steletto  having  been  found  in  Clara's 
box,  as  one  that  had  thrown  such  a 
shade  of  suspicion  on  her  character, 
as  to  oblige  her,  out  of  respect  to  the 
parents  of  the  other  children,  to  have 
her  for  a  time  removed  from  the 
school.  But  added,  that,  convinced 
herself  of  her  innocence,  she  had  not 
a  doubt  that  a  short  time  would  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject,  and  restore 
Clara  to  her  usual  place  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  around  her. 
After  this  unpleasant  task  was  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  letter  sent  off,  Mrs. 
Grace  felt  that  she  must  enter  upon 
another  still  more  painful;  that  of 
preparing  Clara  for  her  intended  re- 
moval. But  so  distressing  a  task  was 
willingly  deferred  as  long  as  possible, 
and  it  was  with  pleasure  she  received 
repeated  demands  upon  her  time, 
which  obliged  her  to  put  off,  hour 
after  hour,  this  painful  part  of  her 
duty. 

One  of  these  interruptions  was  an 
urgent  petition  from  Eliza  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  out  of  her  prison  :  but 
as  Mrs.  Grace  had  left  her  entirely  to 
Miss  Frivol,  against  whom  alone  she 
had  offended,  she  determined  not  to 
interfere ;  particularly  as  she  felt  her- 
self convinced  that  Eliza's  wayward 
spirit  required  to  be  humbled.  She 
besides  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  appear  to  pay  every 
respect  to  Miss  Envoi's  authority,  as 
by  that  means  only  it  could  be  main- 
tained ;  she  saw  but  too  plainly  that 
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there  was  nothing  about  that  lady 
calculated  to  command  it. 

Every  day's  experience  served  only 
to  make  her  rejoice  more  and  more 
that  she  had  so  soon  determined  to 
part  with  her  assistant,  whose  injudi- 
cious treatment  of  Eliza  led  her  sin- 
cerely to  regret  that  she  had  ever 
entered  her  house. 

Imprisonment  had  sat  very  light 
upon  the  little  volatile  offender  till 
that  morning  :  but,  happening  to  over- 
hear some  ot  the  girls  in  an  adjoining 
•apartment  talking  of  Clara  Gordon, 
as  if  something  very  terrible  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  Eliza's  bondage  im- 
mediately became  intolerable.  She 
could  gather  from  what  she  heard, 
that  something  improper  had  been 
found  in  Clara's  work-box ;  but  could 
gain  no  distinct  account  of  its  nature. 
Jn  an  agony  of  suspense  she  waited, 
hour  after  hour,  for  the  arrival  of 
some  one  who  could  give  her  further 
information  ;  but  it  seemed  as  though 
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all  her  friends  had  deserted  her  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

At  length  one  of  her  secret  emis- 
saries tapped  at  the  door,  and  as  dis- 
tinctly as  a  suppressed  whisper,  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  listenings  to  hear 
if  Miss  Frivol  was  coming,  would 
permit,  Eliza  learned  that  her  beloved 
Clara,  whose  character  she  almost 
reverenced,  was  suspected  of  theft. 
The  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  she  could  not  gain  by  so  indis- 
tinct a  mode  of  communication  ;  but 
it  was  enough  for  her  to  know  that 
Clara  was  in  distress,  to  make  her 
willing  to  offer  any  submission  that 
could  be  required :  her  petition  to 
Mrs.  Grace  was  immediately  sent, 
and  answered  as  we  have  seen.  To 
Miss  Frivol  she  next  appealed ;  and 
as  that  lady  happened,  at  the  time,  to 
come  into  her  own  room,  she  had  an 
opportunity,  personally,  of  offering 
up  her  supplications. 

Every  feeling  of  contempt  and  re- 
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sentment  giving  way  to  the  calls  of 
affection,  the  proud  spirit  of  Eliza 
became  one  of  the  most  humble  of 
petitioners  :  "  punish  me  as  you  like, 
in  any  other  way,"  cried  she,  in  a 
voice  of  earnest  supplication  ;  "  I  will 
submit  to  whatever  you  please  to  in- 
flict; and  will  even  call  you  good 
and  kind,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  see 
and  speak  to  Clara  Gordon.  Oh, 
Miss  Frivol/'  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
almost  amounting  to  agony,  as  she 
perceived,  through  a  crevice  in  the 
door,  that  the  person  she  addressed 
was  about  to  quit  the  room,  '*  on  my 
knees,  I  beg  of  you  to  set  me  at  liberty; 
and  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  bless  you 
as  long  as  I  live." 

Poor  Eliza  had  not  managed  her 
petitions  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
soften  the  heart  of  her  to  whom  they 
were  presented,  or  to  appease  the 
pride  she  had  so  highly  offended  :  the 
extreme  contempt  she  had  expressed 
for  Miss  Frivol  only  a  few  hours  be- 
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fore,  had  been  carefully  repeated  to 
that  lady  by  Henrietta  Bulman,  and 
had  rekindled  every  feeling  of  anger 
and  indignation  in  her  bosom.  A 
petition  presented  solely  on  the  plea 
of  anxiety  for  Clara,  who  was  almost 
equally  the  object  of  her  dislike,  had, 
therefore,  but  a  poor  chance  of  being 
attended  to :  after  telling  the  almost 
heart-broken  Eliza,  that,  if  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  do  her  friend  any 
good,  her  services  would  be  as  accept- 
able a  day  or  two  hence  as  at  present, 
Miss  Frivol  left  the  room ;  and  Eliza 
saw  an  end  to  all  hope,  either  of  being 
allowed  to  sympathise  with  or  endea- 
vour to  serve  her  friend.  She  felt 
persuaded  that  the  mistake  must  have 
arisen  from  the  mismanagement,  or 
perhaps  malicious  contrivance,of  some 
of  her  companions  ;  and  she  was  al- 
most certain  that,  if  she  were  but  at 
liberty,  and  informed  of  the  particu- 
lars, she  should  be  able  either  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake,  or  discover  the  real 
H  2 
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offender  :  but  what  could  she  do, 
situated  as  she  was  at  present,  thus 
deprived  of  every  means  of  communi- 
cation? She  fancied  that,  if  she  could 
obtain  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  Clara  herself,  she  might  have  a 
chance  of  being  of  some  service  to 
her ;  at  all  events  she'  was  sure  she 
could  cheer  and  comfort  her  by  her 
sympathy.  But  to  procure  this  was 
impossible :  the  conscientious  Clara 
positively  refused  to  join  in  any  pro- 
ceeding of  a  clandestine  nature;  and 
Eliza  sat  down  in  sullen  and  despond- 
ing silence,  to  listen  for  the  sound  of 
the  carriage  which  was  expected  to 
convey  her  friend  from  the  school, 
and  which  she  felt  would  be  to  her- 
self almost  like  the  knell  of  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Grace 
was  obliged  to  set  about  the  long- 
protracted  task  of  informing  Clara 
of  her  intended  removal.  Though 
Henrietta  Bulman  had  soon  spread 
the  information  through  the  school, 
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there  was  a  dignity  about  Clara, 
which  detered  every  one  from  making 
so  free  with  her  as  to  inform  her  of  it. 

It  was  whispered  all  around  her, 
but,  unlike  the  suspicious  watchfulness 
of  guilt,  she  felt  no  anxiety  to  gain 
information  by  listening  to  what  did 
not  seem  designed  for  her  to  hear. 

The  time  drew  near  when  her 
aunt's  carriage  might  be  looked  for, 
and  Clara  herself  was  the  only  person 
who  was  unconscious  of  its  being 
expected.  A  message  to  attend  Mrs. 
Grace  in  the  parlour  was  delivered 
to  her ;  Clara  obeyed  the  summons 
with  the  alacrity  of  one  who  was  sure 
of  meeting  with  that  affection  and 
tenderness  which  she  felt  the  delight- 
ful satisfaction  in  her  own  mind  of 
deserving. 

On  entering  the  room,  she  observed 

an  evident  struggle  in  Mrs.  Grace's 

feelings,  and  an  effort  to  command 

her  voice,  so  as  to  speak  with  cornpo- 
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sure :  the  attempt  was  ineffectual  ; 
her  voice  faltered,  whilst  the  tear 
started  in  her  eye  as  she  said ;  "  I 
have  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Clara,  to 
tell  you  that  1  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  promising  that  you  should, 
for  the  present,  leave  my  house,  and 
go  to  your  aunt,  till  this  unfortunate 
affair  be  cleared  up  ;  as,  1  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be,  in  time,  to  your  ho- 
nour and  satisfaction." 

Clara  sat  down  on  a  chair  that 
stood  near,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  to  the 
support  of  her  limbs ;  and,  clasping 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  consterna- 
tion, she  exclaimed,  "  Leave  your 
house,  Mrs.  Grace  !  And  am'  I  to  be 
turned  away  as  a  mean  unprincipled 
thief?"  No,  my  beloved  girl !"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Grace, exceedingly  affected 
by  the  distress  she  witnessed  ;  "  that 
you  shall  not  be  :  go  when  you  may, 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  esteem  and 
affection  shall  accompany  you  ;  and 
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not  an  effort  shall  be  left  untried  to 
restore  you  to  the  honourable  place 
you  have  ever  held  in  this  school/' 

"  Oh!  my  mamma  and  rny  dear 
sisters,"  cried  Clara ;  "  what  will  they 
think,  when  they  hear  that  I  have 
been  turned  from  the  school  in  dis- 
grace? but  no,"  added  the  noble- 
minded  girl,  seeming  to  recollect  her- 
self, and  rising  in  dignity  with  the 
inspiring  consciousness  of  virtue,  they 
will  not  for  a  moment  believe  me 
guilty  ;  "  they  know  too  well  my  re- 
verence for  their  virtues,  to  imagine 
me  capable  of  disgracing  the  name  of 
Gordon  !" 

"  Nobody  who  knows  yon,  my 
dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  re- 
joiced to  see  her  pupil  recovering  her 
wonted  dignity,  "  will,  for  a  moment, 
suspect  you  to  be  really  guilty  :  ap- 
pearances are,  however,  at  present, 
unfortunately  against  you ;  and  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  ill-natured  and 
suspicious  a  plea  for  demanding  your 
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removal.  A  cry,  you  know,  is  soon 
raised  against  a  school ;  and  the  best 
established  is  soon  destroyed  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  malicious  :  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  are 
not  independent  of  the  world,  to  be 
doubly  careful  to  guard  against  its  de- 
traction, Whilst  I  do  so,  however, 
and  remove  every  possibility  of  com- 
plaint, by  sending  you  for  a  time  to 
your  aunt's  house,  you  may  be  assured, 
my  dear  child,  that  I  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  take  care  to  make  it  ge- 
nerally known,  that  I  do  it  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  others,  and 
not  from  any  conviction  in  my  own 
1  mind  of  its  necessity/' 

"  Still/'  said  Clara,  as  if  stung  with 
a  painful  recollection,  "  there  are 
many  who  will  hear  that  Clara  Gor- 
don was  expelled  the  school  as  a  thief, 
who  may  never  know  that  she  took 
with  her  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  its  Governess/' 

"  But  all,  I  hope,  will  hear,  before 
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long/'  said  Mrs.  Grace,  with  energy, 
"  that  she  was  restored  to  that  school 
with  double  honour ;  and  that  she 
left  it  at  length  as  one  of  those  pupils 
of  whom  its  mistress  will  ever  feel  it 
the  pride  of  her  life  to  own  herself  the 
instructress.  We  must  rest,  my  love, 
on  the  justice  of  Almighty  Providence, 
which  never  long  allows  the  guilty  to 
prosper,  or  the  virtuous  to  be  de- 
pressed :  guilt  is  seldom  long  in  ex- 
posing itselfj  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  person 
that  has  committed  the  crime,  for 
which  you  now  suffer,  will,  after  you 
are  gone,  still  be  induced  to  give  way 
to  her  prevailing  propensity ;  and  it 
shall  be  my  constant  care  to  produce 
such  proofs  of  her  guilt,  as  shall  sub- 
stantiate your  innocence." 

"  Still,"  said  Clara,  whose  discern- 
ing mind  immediately  saw  all  the 
bearings  of  the  subject,  "  however 
positively  another  person  may  be 
proved  guilty,  after  I  am  gone,  my 
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innocence  cannot,  by  that  means, 
be  made  clear,  unless  some  of  the 
articles  which  were  lost  previous  to 
my  leaving  the  house  should  be  found 
in  her  possession.  Of  that,  I  fear, 
there  is  little  chance ;  for,  it  is  not 
likely  but  she  will  have  the  precau- 
tion to  get  quit  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  God  is  just,  my  dear  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Grace,  with  affectionate  tender- 
ness, "  and  we  must  trust  to  his  mercy 
to  aid  our  efforts/' 

"He  is  indeed,"  returned  Clara, 
with  a  look  of  benignity,  which  con- 
veyed to  Mrs.  Grace's  mind  an  ex- 
pression of  virtue  in  its  sublimest  cha- 
racter :  "  my  mamma  began,  as  soon 
as  I  could  lisp  His  name,  to  teach  me 
to  love  and  trust  in  Him ;  and  I  must 
not  forget  her  lessons." 

At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  car- 
riage-wheels was  heard,  and  Clara 
started  and  turned  pale.  "  Remem- 
ber ycwtf1  promise  to  trust  in  your 
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As   lier    stuul     entered ,  Clara's    voice     failed,  and  she 
Irarst    into    tears. 
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Great  and  Almighty  Protector,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Grace,  the  tears  start- 
ing into  her  eyes,  "and  depend  upon 
it,  He  will  one  day  or  other,  and  that 
I  hope  before  long,  bring  his  child  to 
honour." 

Clara  cast  a  grateful  smile  on  her 
kind  and  encouraging  friend  ;  at  the 
same  instant  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door. 

As  her  aunt  entered,  Clara  seemed 
determined  to  assume  a  look  of  com- 
posure :  she  made  an  effort  to  smile, 
but  it  was  like  the  rays  of  the  sun 
forcing  their  way  through  a  cloud 
surcharged  with  rain  ;  for,  on  attempt- 
ing to  speak,  her  voice  failed,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear  Clara,"  said  her  aunt, 
whose  tears  rose  in  ready  sympathy, 
<*  you  must  not  let  this  unhappy  affair 
distress  you  too  much:  no  one  who 
knows  you  can  believe  you  guilty ; 
and,  I  trust,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
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all  will  be  convinced  of  your  in- 
nocence." 

"  My  tears  ought  to  be  those  of  joy 
and  gratitude/'  cried  the  sobbing  girl, 
"  for  surely  I  have  great  cause  of 
thankfulness  in  the  possession  of  such 
kind  and  confiding  friends." 

"  It  is  a  proof,"  returned  her  aunt, 
"that  virtue  never  fails  to  bring  its 
own  reward  with  it:  your  conduct  has 
always  been  marked  by  such  strict 
propriety,  so  much,  that  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  baffled 
suspicion  itself.  There  must  have 
been  some  contrivance  before  circum- 
stances could  thus  have  appeared 
against  you  :  is  there  no  one  you  sus- 
pect of  having  been  your  enemy  on 
this  occasion  ?" 

"It  would  be  very  wrong,"  replied 
the  noble-minded  girl,  "to  mention 
any  name  on  mere  suspicion :  I  feel 
too  severely  the  pain  of  labouring  un- 
der such  a  charge  to  think  of  ex- 
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posing  another  to  it  without  the  most 
positive  proofs." 

"  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  delicacy 
of  your  resolution,  my  dear  girl," 
said"  Mrs.  Grace,  "impartiality,  how- 
ever, is  my  duty :  and  it  shall  be  rny 
constant  study  to  discover  the  truth, 
that  the  punishment  may  fall  where 
alone  it  is  deserved." 

"  It  has  fallen  on  me,  however ;" 
said  Clara  with  a  deep  sigh,  which 
shewed  how  keenly  her  sense  of  ho* 
nour  wras  wounded.  "  When  once 
sent  away  from  this  house  with  such 
a  stigma  on  my  character,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  erase  it." 

"  We  must  hope  better  things,  my 
love/'  said  her  aunt  in  an  encou- 
raging tone,  "the  united  voices  of  all 
your  friends  will  be  loud  enough,  de- 
"pend  upon  it,  to  reach  to  the  most 
remote  corner  in  which  the  whispers 
of  malignity  have  been  heard.  But 
come,  my  dear,  wre  are  only  protract- 
ing the  moments  of  suffering  by  con- 
I 
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tinuing  here.'*  As  she  spoke,  she  rose 
from  her  chair  with  quickness,  as  if 
anxious,  by  the  haste,  to  take  off  from 
the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

Clara  arose  also,  and  evidently  en- 
deavoured to  assume  a  look  of  com- 
posure; but  the  colour  forsook  her 
cheeks,  and  her  lips  quivered. 

"  Is  there  any  message  or  direction 
you  would  wish  to  leave  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Grace,  as  plainly  as  her  agita- 
tion would  permit  her  to  speak. 

"None,  ma'am/'  replied  Clara, 
"excepting  one  to  Eliza  Howard: 
she,  I  know,  will  believe  me  innocent, 
and  will  vindicate  my  character 
against  the  bitterest  insinuations  :  tell 
her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Grace,  not  to  seek 
to  revenge  my  injuries  by  wounding 
the  feelings  of  any  otner  person. 
Should  she  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  positive  proof  of  my  inno- 
cence, it  will  then  be  her  duty,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  her  pleasure,  to 
come  forward  in  my  behalf:  till  then , 
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tell  her  I  leave  it  as  my  most  earnest 
request,  that  she  will  content  herself 
with  merely  declaring  her  belief  that 
I  do  not  deserve  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  me/' 

As  Clara  spoke,  a  loud  scream,  and 
a  cry  of  distress  from  several  voices, 
were  heard :  the  coachman  and  foot- 
man jumped  off'  the  coach-box,  on 
which  they  had  been  waiting  for  their 
mistress,  and  ran  past  the  parlour  win- 
dow to  the  end  of  the  house,  whence 
the  noise  came. 

Alarmed  at  the  idea  of  something 
very  dreadful  having  happened,  Mrs. 
Grace,  followed  by  Clara  and  her 
aunt,  ran  out,  and  hastened  in  the 
same  direction,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  What  was  their  consterna- 
tion and  horror,  on  arriving  at  the 
spot,  to  see  Eliza  Howard  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  to  all  appearance 
dead  ! 

The  servants  were  about  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground,  as  Mrs.  Grace 
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got  to  the  place  ;  with  a  presence  of 
mind  which  never  forsook  her,  that 
lady  stopped  them,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  take  one  of  the  horses 
out  of  the  carriage  immediately,  and 
hasten  for  a  surgeon.  This  was  done 
Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  which  intervened,Mrs. 
Grace  learned,  from  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, that,  as  she  was  coming  across 
a  field,  at  the  end  of  the  house  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  closet  win- 
dow where  Eliza  was  confined,  she 
had  observed  the  little  prisoner  look 
out  two  or  three  times,  and  seem  as 
though  she  was  calling  very  loud. 
The  servant  said  she  endeavoured  to 
answer  her,  but  was  too  far  off  to  be 
heard,  as  the  wind  blew  the  sound  of 
her  voice  the  contrary  way  :  she  per- 
ceived that  Miss  Howard  had  not  ob- 
served her.  At  length,  as  if  in  despair, 
she  threw  the  window  up  as  high  as 
it  would  go,  and  getting  upon  the 
ledge  of  the  casement,  she  jumped 
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out,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  complete  despera- 
tion. As  it  was  a  second-story  win- 
dow, she  had  fallen  apparently  lifeless, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  another 
servant  had  come  round  the  corner  of 
the  house  from  the  kitchen-door;  it 
was  she  who  had  given  the  scream 
which  had  alarmed  Mrs.  Grace  and 
her  friends. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Eliza!"  cried  Clara, 
after  listening  to  this  recital  as  well  as 
her  distress  would  allow  her,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  her  still  insensible  friend, 
"your  spirit  has  been  able  no  longer 
to  bear  the  cruel  restraint  that  was 
imposed  upon  you  !  Oh  !  what  a 
pity  it  was  to  risk  so  dear  and  precious 
a  life  !" 

She  bathed  the  pale  face  of  her 
friend  with  her  tears,  whilst  Mrs. 
Grace  went  about  with  all  the  haste  of 
affection  and  tenderness,  regulated  by 
prudence  and  judgment,  to  prepare 
i3 
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whatever  she  thought  likely  to  be 
wanted  on  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon. 

In  a  shorter  time  almost  than  she 
had  imagined  possible,  he  arrived ; 
and  poor  Clara  scarcely  breathed,  till 
she  heard  him  declare  that  her  friend 
still  lived. 

With  the  utmost  care  and  tender- 
ness, she  was  removed  to  a  bed ;  and, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  that  one 
of  her  legs  was  broken,  but  no  other 
part  of  her  body  appeared  to  be  hurt. 

The  setting  of  the  fractured  limb 
brought  her  to  her  senses ;  and,  though 
in  extreme  agony,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  Clara,  (who  had  petitioned  to  re- 
main in  the  room,  and  had  promised 
to  keep  herself  composed,  and  not  do 
or  say  any  thing  which  might  excite 
agitation  in  the  sufferer:)  as  their 
eyes  met,  Eliza  gave  a  smile,  and 
seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  speak,  but 
the  pain  was  too  severe  to  allow  her ; 
and  Clara,  with  heroic  firmness,  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  her  intimation, 
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pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and 
motioned  to  her  to  be  silent. 

When  the  bone  was  set,  and  every 
arrangement  made  which  the  medical 
attendant  thought  necessary,  he  pre- 
pared to  take  his  leave,  giving  Mrs. 
Grace  the  strictest  injunctions  that 
his  little  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  to  prevent  fever. 

As  he  left  the  house,  a  servant  came 
into  the  room,  and  whispered  to  Clara 
that  her  aunt  thought  she  might  now 
leave  Miss  Howard,  and  that  she  was 
waiting  for  her  down  stairs,  that  they 
might  set  off. 

Eliza  had  been  so  much  exhausted 
with  the  pain,  that  the  moment  it  was 
abated,  she  seemed  ready  to  sink  into 
a  sleep ;  but  the  sound  of  the  words, 
"set  off'/'  meeting  her  ear,  she  gave  a 
sudden  start,  and  cried  out,  "set  oft'! 
Oh,  no,  she  must  not  go  away  !  Where 
is  Mrs.  Grace  ?  I  would  rather  break 
another  leg  than  she  should  leave  the 
house !" 
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.  "  Unfortunately,"  said  Clara  smi- 
ling, and  endeavouring  to  speak  cheer- 
fully, "  the  breaking  of  your  legs  will 
do  little  to  wards  clearing  my  character; 
so  lie  still,  and  get  your  leg  well,  and 
then  you  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  me." 

"  My  leg  will  never  be  well,"  cried 
Eliza,  "  for  never  can  I  be  happy  or 
easy,  till  your  character  is  cleared. 
Where  is  Mrs.  Grace?  Do  bring 
her  here,  that  I  may  speak  to  her 
immediately." 

Mrs.  Grace,  who  had  only  left  the 
room  for  a  moment,  now  returned. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
ma'am/7  exclaimed  Eliza,  as  that  lady 
entered,  "  I  wrish  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  before  I  go  to 
sleep ;  I  have  business  of  importance 
on  my  hand." 

"  It  must  not  be  done  to-day,  my 
clear,"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  "  we  must 
have  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
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quietness  till*  the  doctor  pronounces' 
you  out  of  danger  of  fever." 

"Then,  indeed,  ma'am,  you  will 
put  me  into  one  from  anxiety/'  cried 
Eliza  in  a  tone  of  distress  :  "it  is  im- 
possible that  I  can  rest  either  night  or 
day  if  Clara  Gordon  be  sent  out  of 
the  house  as  a  thief." 

"  Then,  suppose  I  allow  her  to  re- 
remain,  and  be  your  nurse,  till  you  are 
a  little  better;"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  anx- 
ious to  compose  the  agitation  which 
she  began  to  apprehend  might  even 
endanger  the  life  of  her  pupil. 

"  Oh,  that  will  not  do,  Mrs.  Grace," 
said  Eliza,  "  we  must  set  about  clear- 
ing her  character  immediately,  or  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  do 
it  afterwards/' 

"  What  can  you  do,  my  dear 
Eliza?"  said  Clara,  much  affected  at 
her  friend's  earnestness,  "  first  a  pri- 
soner in  the  closet,  and  now  a  still 
closer  one  in  bed." 

"Try   me,   only   try  me;"    cried 
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,-EHza.  "  Do  you  think  I  should  have 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  out 
of  a  window,  if  I  had  not  been  sure  I 
could  be  of  service  to  you  ?" 

"  And  did  you  run  this  risk  of  your 
life  for  my  sake  ?"  exclaimed  Clara, 
completely  overcome  by  this  proof  of 
affection,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Dear  Clara/'  said  Eliza  tenderly, 
"  I  would  run  the  risk  of  a  broken 
leg  for  the  sake  of  clearing  any  body 
from  an  unjust  suspicion  :  is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that,  for  your  sake,  I 
would  risk  my  neck  ?" 

Mrs.  Grace  saw  that  the  present 
style  of  conversation  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  compose  Eliza's  feelings ;  and 
she  began  to  think  it  would  be  better 
to  let  her  ease  her  mind,  by  making 
the  attempt  she  wished  towards  clear- 
ing the  character  of  her  friend  ;  for, 
though  her  efforts  should  prove  inef- 
fectual, as  she  could  not  but  suppose 
they  would,  Eliza  might  afterwards, 
she  hoped,  be  more  composed  from 
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the  idea  of  having  done  all  that  was, 
in  her  power :  she,  therefore,  said, 
"  as  I  suppose  I  must  be  your  agent, 
Eliza,  in  this  attempt  to  clear  the  cha- 
racter of  your  friend,  you  must  give 
me  directions  what  course  I  must 
pursue. " 

"The  first  step  then,  ma'am/'  said 
Eliza,  her  eyes  brightening  with  plea- 
sure, at  hearing  Mrs.  Grace  comply 
with  her  wishes,  "  must,  if  you  please, 
be  to  send  for  Mrs.  Bulman,  without 
letting  Henrietta  know  that  you  have 
done  so." 

"  That  will  be  a  very  serious  step  I 
own/'  said  Mrs.  Grace;  "and  one 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  venture 
upon  !'* 

"  Eliza/'  cried  Clara,  with  great 
earnestness,  "  remember  that  I  shall 
consider  it  no  kindness  to  me  for  you 
to  impeach  the  character  of  another  ; 
I  would  not,  for  the  world,  have  sus- 
picions thrown  upon  any  one,  unless 
they  can  be  fully  substantiated." 
* 
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,  "  Trust  to  me  this  once,"  said  Eliza; 
"  I  own,  I  never  had  any  very  great 
character  for  prudence  all  my  life,  nor 
was  ever  famous  for  being  afraid  of 
hurting  either  others  or  myself;  but 
now,  1  think,  you  may  depend  upon 
me." 

The  peculiar  earnestness  of  Eliza's 
manner,  induced  Mrs.  Grace  to  ven- 
ture upon  complying  with  her  request, 
even  so  far  as  to  send  for  Mrs.  Bui- 
man  ;  a  message  was  therefore  imme- 
diately dispatched  ;  and,  as  that  lady 
lived  at  no  great  distance,  it  was  not 
long  before  she  obeyed  the  summons. 

On  inquiring  the  reason  of  her 
having  been  so  hastily  sent  for,  Mrs. 
Grace  informed  her  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  happened,  and  Eliza's  wish 
to  make  some  disclosure  which  she 
was  anxious  Mrs.  Bui  man  should  be 
present  to  hear,  alleging,  as  her  own 
motive  for  complying  with  the  wish, 
her  apprehension  that  the  agitation 
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which  Eliza  was  at  present  in,  might 
produce  fever. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Howard 
will  attempt  to  throw  suspicion  on 
my  Henrietta/'  said  Mrs.  Bulman, 
"  but  she  will  find  herself  defeated, 
for  I  know  my  daughter  is  a  girl  of 
principle.  Nobody  could  see  the  agi- 
tation she  was  in  this  morning,  when 
the  stektto  was  found  in  Miss  Gor- 
don's box,  without  being  sure  she  had 
an  abhorrence  of  such  proceedings/' 

"  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  for 
any  one  to  be  accused,  or  even  sus- 
pected wrongfully/'  returned  Mrs. 
Grace ;  "  I  have  given  you  my  rea- 
sons for  what  I  have  done  ;  and,  I  ber 
lieve,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  innocent  have  no- 
thing to  fear." 

"  Very  true ;"  said  Mrs.  Bulman, 
"but  still,  the  most  innocent  may  not 
be  able  to  stand  against  the  contri- 
vances of  art  and  cunning/' 

ff  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Grace, 
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with  a  look  of  dignity,  "  you  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  would 
not,  for  a  moment,  countenance  either 
cunning  or  contrivance." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Mrs.  Grace/'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Bulman,  anxious  to  sa- 
tisfy that  lady's  mind,  for  whom  she, 
as  well  as  all  who  knew  her,  had  a  sin- 
cere respect;  "certainly,  I  believe 
that;  but  you  know  you  may  be  de- 
ceived, as  well  as  others.  I  dare  say 
there  are  many,  as  well  as  myself, 
who  look  upon  Miss  Gordon  to  be 
very  artful  :  only  this  very  morning, 
Henrietta  told  me,  that  Miss  Frivol 
often  called  her  so  ;  indeed,  such  very 
great  propriety  of  behaviour  is  not 
usual  for  a  girl  of  fourteen/' 

"  In  Clara  it  is  produced/'  said 
Mrs.  Grace,  "  by  one  of  the  best  of 
dispositions,  aided  by  an  excellent 
education  :  her  mother  makes  a  point 
of  watching  over  her  children  herself 
from  their  earliest  years,  nor  ever  al- 
lows one  of  them  to  leave  her,  till  after 
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they  have  completed  their  twelfth 
year.  She  then  considers  their  prin- 
ciples sufficiently  established  for  them 
to  be  trusted  to  a  boarding  school  ; 
and,  I  have  always  considered  it  one 
of  the  highest  compliments  I  ever 
received,  that  my  school  has  been  the 
place  to  which  she  has  chosen  to  send 
them.',' 

"All  this  is  very  well,  Mrs.  Grace/* 
returned  Mrs.  Bulman,  "but  facts, 
you  know,  are  stubborn  things;  and 
the  steletto  having  been  found  locked 
up  in  Miss  Gordon's  work-box,  is  a 
circumstance  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  good  and  honest 
principles." 

"  It  is  a  mystery/'  said  Mrs.  Grace, 
"  which  must  be  left  to  time  to  eluci- 
date ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  one 
day  or  other  all  will  be  cleared  up." 

"  But,  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear 
madam/'  said  Mrs.  Bulman  eagerly, 
"  it  is  impossible  that  Miss  Gordon 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  here:  no 
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mother,  I  am  sure,  would  consent  to 
have  her  child  exposed  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  such  a  companion/' 

"  In  compliance  with  your  wishes 
on  this  subject/'  returned  Mrs.  Grace, 
"  I  had  made  arrangements  for  her 
leaving  the  house  this  afternoon  ;  in- 
deed, she  \vould  have  gone  long  be- 
fore this  time,  if  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent had  not  happened  :  but  I  must 
repeat/'  added  Mrs.  Grace  with 
energy,  "  that  she  will  take  my  most 
perfect  esteem  and  confidence  with 
her.  We  are  keeping  Eliza  in  sus- 
pence  all  this  time,"  continued  she, 
"  and  it  will  be  better  to  hasten  to  her 
apartment." 

On  entering  the  room  where  Eliza 
lay,  Mrs.  Grace  was  quite  alarmed 
on  seeing  thelittle  girl's  flushed  cheek, 
and  look  of  restless  agitation, — "  My 
dear,"  said  she,  "  in  a  tone  of  great 
anxiety,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  much 
worse." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  better  again  now, 
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ma'am/'  replied  the  invalid,  her 
countenance  brightening,  as  her  eyes 
glanced  forward,  and  perceived  Mrs. 
Bulman  entering  the  room,  "1  was 
afraid  you  were  not  going  to  comply 
with  my  request,  and  that  Clara  was, 
perhaps,  already  gone. " 

"  I  expected  Clara  was  with  you/' 
said  Mrs.  Grace,  "  I  left  her  here 
when  I  went  down  stairs." 

"  Yes,  ma'am/'  returned  Eliza, "  but 
she  would  not  stay  a  moment  after 
you  were  gone :  she  said  she  was 
afraid  it  might  be  imagined  that  she 
was  connected  with  me  in  a  plot,  if 
she  remained  here,  so  she  went  down 
stairs  to  her  aunt,  and  sent  the  servant 
to  sit  with  me.  But,  when  you  were 
so  long  in  coming  back,  I  began  to  be 
afraid  that  you  had  sent  her  home." 

"  You  might  have  been  sure  I  should 
not  have  done  so  at  such  a  time  as 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Grace ;  "  but  now, 
my  dear,  let  us  know  what  it  is  you 
want  with  Mrs.  Bulman." 
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%<I  must  have  a  great  deal  more 
company  yet,  if  you  please,  rna'am," 
said  Eliza ;  "will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  send  for  Miss  Bulman  and 
Clara." 

Mrs.  Grace  rang-  the  bell,  and  re- 
peated Eliza's  wishes  to  the  servant 
who  attended  ;  for  now,  that  she  had 
gone  so  far,  she  was  determined  to 
leave  the  whole  to  the  little  invalid's 
own  arrangement.  She  did  this  with 
the  greater  readiness,  from  perceiving 
the  prudent  and  cautious  manner  in 
which  she  proceeded ;  and,  though 
confident  she  could  have  no  chance, 
confined  as  she  had  been  the  whole  of 
the  time,  of  bringing  any  substantial 
evidence  forward  to  clear  her  friend, 
she  was  yet  determined  to  give  her 
every  assistance  in  her  power  in  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

"We  still  have  not  all  our  party/' 
said  Eliza,  looking  round,  as  those 
she  had  sent  for  entered  ;  "  I  will 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Grace,  to  request 
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Miss  Frivol  and  Maria  Evans  to  join 
us  also." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  ap- 
peared; all  surrounded  the  bed  with 
different  degrees  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
pence  expressed  in  thei  r  countenances." 

"  Now,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Grace, 
as  Eliza  lay  a  few  minutes,  as  if 
considering  in  what  manner  she 
ought  to  begin,  "  we  are  all  wait- 
ing, and  you  must  not  detain  us 
unnecessarily." 

"  I  will  be  as  prompt  as  possible/' 
said  Eliza  :  "  but  you  know,  ma'am/-' 
added  she,  smiling,  "it  is  a  serious 
thing  for  one  so  young,  and  so  dis- 
abled, to  manage  a  business  of,  such 
importance ; — a  flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment would  non-suit  us  directly. 
We  must  endeavour  to  avoid  it ;  so 
to  begin :  you  all  know  that  it  has 
been  Miss  Frivol's  pleasure  for  two 
or  three  nights,  that  Miss  Bulman 
should  be  my  ped-fellcw>  instead  of 
Clara  Gordon  ;•  after  talking  to  her  last 
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riight  till  I  was  quite  tired,  I  fell  asleep, 
but,  I  believe  I  had  not  slept  long 
when  I  was  disturbed  by  something 
coming  with  great  force  against  my 
bed.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter, 
I  was  told  by  my  bed-fellow,  that, 
not  being  able  to  sleep,  she  had  got 
up  to  look  out  of  the  window  a  while, 
and  on  returning  to  bed  she  had 
knocked  against  the  bed-post.  I 
should  never,  I  dare  say,  have  thought 
any  thing  more  about  the  matter,  if 
I  had  not  heard,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  Miss  Evans's  steletto  had 
been  found  in  Miss  Gordon's  work- 
box  ;  I  immediately  recollected  the 
restlessness  of  my  bed-fellow,  and 
also,  that  the  box,  which  at  night  had 
been  standing  on  the  table,  I  had 
noticed  in  the  morning  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  floor  near  the  window." 
"  And  what  of  that !"  cried  Mrs. 
Bulman,  interrupting  Eliza,  and  co- 
louring with  rage  :  '"  what  do  you 
mean  to  prove  by  that,  pray  ?  but  I , 
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expected  to  find  that  I  had  been  sent 
for  here  to  listen  to  some  such  ma- 
licious insinuations/' 

"  My  dear  Eliza/'  said  Mrs.  Grace, 
with  a  look  of  great  anxiety,  "  these 
unproved  accusations  will  be  of  no 
service  to  your  friend/' 

"  Oh !  why  did  you  not  let  me  go 
away  quietly,  Eliza/'  cried  Clara, 
shocked  and  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
being  vindicated  in  a  manner  that 
might  injure  others,  without  bene- 
fit to  herself;  "  I  had  much  rather 
have  gone,  and  trusted  to  time  to 
clear  my  character/' 

"  You  must  not  be  so  ready  to 
condemn  me,  Clara/'  replied  Eliza, 
"for,  indeed,  I  have  thought' well 
about  what  I  am  doing.  What  I 
have  said  can  be  of  little  consequence 
to  Miss  Bulman,  unless  the  key  of 
her  box  will  open  yours  also  ;  which 
she  can  have  no  objection  to  have 
tried.  Will  you  have  the  goodness, 
.  Mrs.  Grace,  to  order  Clara's  box  to  be 
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brought  here ;"  added  she,  maintain- 
ing a  coolness  and  deliberation  of 
manner  which  astonished  all  around 
her. 

"  But  still/'  cried  Mrs.  Bulman, 
"  what  is  that  to  prove  ?  there  are 
many  keys  which  will  open  more 
locks  than  those  to  which  they 
belong :  my  Henrietta's  character 
is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
circumstance." 

"  Certainly  not,  ma'am/'  returned 
Eliza,  "  it  is  only  what  I  believe  is 
called  presumptive  proof,  and  can  be 
of  little  consequence,  unless  supported 
by  other  less  questionable  circum- 
stances :  you  can  have  no  objection, 
Henrietta,  to  let  us  see  whether  your 
key  will  open  that  box;"  added  she, 
turning  to  Miss  Bulman,  as  the  ser- 
vant brought  Clara's  box  into  the 
room. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Hen- 
rietta, as  Lliza  spoke  :  her  blanched 
check  exhibited  a  striking  contrast 
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to  the  flushed  and  irritated  o«8  of 
her  mother,  who  stood  near  her. 
With  a  trembling  hand  she  took  the 
key  out  of  her  pocket  and  endea- 
voured to  place  it  in  the  key-hole, 
but  it  only  rubbed  backward  and 
forward  over  the  lock,  and  served  by 
its  sound  to  make  her  agitation  more 
observable. 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  her  mother, 
who  could  not  but  notice  her  dis- 
order, though  she  was  unwilling  to 
attribute  it  to  any  cause  which  could 
throw  blame  upon  her:  "  Poor  dear 
child,  how  much  her  feelings  are  hurt 
by  these  ungenerous  insinuations  !" 

"  Give  me  leave  to  assist  you,  Miss 
Bulman;"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  taking  the 
key  out  of  Henrietta's  hand,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  steady  it,  so  as 
to  place  it  in  the  hole. 

The  key  was  resigned,  and  imme- 
diately turned  in  the  lock,  which  it 
opened  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. 
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"And  is  my  Henrietta  to  be  proved 
a  thief,  because  her  key  has  opened 
Miss  Gordon's  box?''  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bulman,  almost  bursting  with  rage  : 
"  pray  can  Miss  Gordon  accuse  her 
of  having  made  use  of  it?  Did  she 
ever  take  anything  from  her?  Things 
have  been  ibund  in  Miss  Gordon's 
box  which  did  not  belong  to  her ;  but 
I  suppose  she  never  had  any  thing 
taken  out  of  it.7' 

Clara,  whose  colour  had  risen,  for 
an  instant  to  a  deep  crimson  at  this 
insulting  speech,  seemed  to  make  a 
struggle  with  herself  to  suppress  her 
indignation,  and  then  said  in  a  gentle 
tone,  "  I  should  be  as  sorry  as  you 
can  possibly  be,  Mrs.  Bulman,  to 
have  any  one  unjustly  accused,  and 
\vould  much  rather  that  Eliza  had 
let  this  affair  rest  as  it  was,  unless 
she  could  have  produced  less  ques- 
tionable evidence." 

"•  You  have  not  heard  all  that  I 
have  got  to  say/'  cried  Eliza ;  v  but 
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you  must  give  me  leave,  before  I  go 
any  further,  to  declare  it  as  my  firm 
belief  that  Miss  Bui  man  got  out  of 
bed  last  night  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something  or  other  with  Miss  Gor- 
don's box  :  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  its  having  been  moved  from  its 
place,  during  the  course  of  the  night ; 
and  the  steletto  having  been  found  in 
it  this  morning,  convinces  me  that 
her  business  had  been  to  place  it 
there.  I  know  this  is  a  bold  charge," 
continued  the  spirited  girl,  as  she  cast 
her  eyes  around,  and  observed  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  in  everv 
countenance,  "but,  I  believe,  circum- 
stances are  sufficient  to  authorize  it. 
1  wished  to  give  this  account  when  I 
petitioned  Miss  Frivol  so  earnestly  for 
my  liberty :  she  thought  fit  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  supplications,  and  I 
have  cause  to  thank  her  for  it,  even 
though  her  compliance  would,  no 
doubt,  have  saved  the  breaking  of  my 
leg.  But  the  pain  of  a  broken  leg  is 
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nothing  to  the  distress  of  having  the 
noble  minded  Clara  Gordon  turned 
out  of  the  house  as  a  thief!  1  must 
now  explain  what  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Miss  Frivol's  still  keeping 
me  a  prisoner.  Despairing  of  being 
of  any  service  to  Clara,  1  sat  down, 
after  Miss  Frivol  had  left  her  room, 
to  mourn,  in  silence,  over  my  capti- 
vity. 1  had  not  long  done  so,  before  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  foot,  creeping 
softly  along  the  floor  of  the  next 
room  :  as  moping  melancholy  was 
never  much  to  my  taste,  I  was  very 
glad  of  any  thing  that  seemed  to  offer 
me  amusement  for  the  moment ;  and, 
therefore,  crept  as  softly  as  ever  I 
could  to  the  door  which  opens  into 
the  next  room,  and  peeped  through 
a  crevice,  (a  mode  of  observation 
which  I  have  learnt  to  be  quite  expert 
in,  with  being  so  long  a  prisoner.)  I 
there  saw  Miss  Bulman,  after  stand- 
ing two  or  three  times  to  listen  whe- 
ther any  body  was  near,  go  to  the  fire- 
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place,  and,  putting  her  hand  up  the 
front  of  the  chimney,  which  you  all 
know  is  a  very  wide  old  fashioned 
one,  take  down  a  small  red  leather- 
box,  and,  by  a  key  from  her  side,  open 
it  and  examine  its  contents.  Having 
satisfied  herself  of  their  safety,  1  sup- 
pose, she  locked  it  again,  replaced  it, 
and  left  the  room.  The  glimpse  which 
I  got  of  the  things  she  took  out,  con- 
vinced me  that  1  had  now  full  proof 
of  Clara's  innocence;  for  the  light 
glanced  upon  something  bright  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  me  sure 
Mrs.  Grace's  ring  was  in  her  posses- 
sion. To  remain  where  I  was  under 
such  a  conviction,  was  impossible; 
1  opened  the  window,  and  called 
again  and  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 
1  heard  the  carriage  roll  along  which 
1  knew  was  to  bear  Clara  away  as  a 
culprit ;  again  1  called,  but  to  as  little 
purpose  as  before;  and,  at  length,  I 
took  the  desperate  resolution  of 
L  2 
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you  already  know." 

Here  Eliza  paused,  as  if  much  ex- 
hausted, and  in  considerable  pain  ; 
and  a  silence,  broken  only  by  Clara's 
sobs,  continued  for  some  time. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Bulman  turning 
to  her  daughter,  said,  in  a  voice  consi- 
derably subdued,  "  Henrietta,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  this  charge  ?" 

Henrietta  seemed  little  disposed  to 
reply. 

Jtliza,  however,  struggling  with 
her  sufferings,  turned  to  the  anxious 
mother,  and  said,  "  it  must  not  be 
left,  Mrs.  Bulman,  to  what  either  she 
or  I  can  say  on  the  subject:  I  must 
prove  what  1  have  asserted,  or  I  de- 
serve no  attention.  If  you  will  untie 
Miss  Bulman's  petticoat-string,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  a  small  key  at- 
tached to  it." 

Mrs.  Bulman  went  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  stood  like  one  almost  un- 
conscious of  any  thing,  and,  doing  as 
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Eliza   requested,   produced   immedi- 
ately the  key  ! 

"Now,"  said  Eliza,  "you  must  all 
go  together,  if  you  please,  to  the  room 
in  which  Miss  Bulman  is  in  the  habit 
generally  of  sleeping,  and  search  the 
place  I  have  described  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  box  will  be  found,  without 
much  difficult v,  which  that  key  will 
open." 

All  began  to  move,  as  if  by  one 
consent,  except  Henrietta  and  Clara, 
who  seemed  equally  anxious,  though 
from  different  motives,  to  remain 
where  they  were. 

(i  You  must  go,  Henrietta,  and  see 
that  every  justice  is  done  you/'  said 
her  mother,  taking  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  leading  her  along.  "  I  shall  not 
believe  you  guilty  till  absolutely^ 
obliged  to  do  so." 

"  You  too  must  go,  Clara/'  said 
Mrs.  Grace,  "  and  see  your  innocence 
confirmed/' 

As   they    entered    the  bed-room, 
L3 
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Mrs.  Bulman,  as  if  still  persuaded 
that  she  should  discover  a  fraud,  went 
straight  to  the  chimney-piece,  and 
putting  up  her  hand,  as  Eliza  had  di- 
rected, found  the  box  placed  on  a 
beam  which  went  across,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  old  fashioned  houses.  The 
key  was  tried,  the  lock  moved  at  the 
first  pressure,  and  the  lid  was  opened. 
All  possibility  of  doubt  was  immedi- 
ately done  away ;  knives,  scissars, 
thread-cases,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  had  been  lost,  one  after  ano- 
ther, during  the  last  six  months, 
made  their  appearance ;  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Mrs.  Grace's  ring  ! 

Mrs.  Bulman,  though  a  weak,  w^as 
an  honest,  wroman;  and,  being  over- 
come with  this  unquestionable  proof 
of  her  daughter's  guilt,  she  fell  down 
in  a  deep  swoon  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  my  dear  mamma," 
cried  Henrietta,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  roused  to  an  expression  of 
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distress,  "  look  up  again,  and  speak, 
though  it  be  only  to  scold  me." 

"  1  hope,"  said  "M rs.  Grace,  as  she 
began  to  bathe  Mrs.  JBulman's  tem- 
ples, "  this  will  be  a  lesson,  Henri- 
etta, that  you  will  never  forget :  you 
are  still  very  young,  and  even  this 
deep  blot  may  be  wiped"  away  from 
your  character,  by  your  future  life 
being  spent  in  scrupulous  honesty  and 
virtue." 

The  means  which  were  "Used  soon 
restored  Mrs.  Bulman  to  conscious- 
ness, and  a  violent  flood  of  tears  came 
to  her  relief. 

The  heart  must  have  been  hard, 
indeed,  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
sight  of  a  mother  thus  weeping  over 
the  transgressions  of  her  child;  all 
around  became  infected  with  her  dis- 
tress. Even  Miss  Frivol,  who  had, 
hitherto,  shewn  but  little  sensibility 
to  any  thing  but  her  own  interest, 
was  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an 
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appeal  to  her  better  feelings,  and 
she  mingled  her  tears  with  the  rest. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Eulman  rose 
from  the  seat  on  which  she  had 
been  placed,  and  taking  hold  of  her 
daughter's  hand,  she  said,  "  Come, 
Henrietta,  let  us  go  before  Miss  Gor- 
don retaliates  upon  us,  as  she  has  so 
good  a  right  to  do." 

Clara  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  wish  to  retaliate ;  and  she  whis- 
pered a  request  to  her  aunt  that  she 
would  offer  the  distressed  mother  the 
iise  of  her  carriage,  to  convey  her 
daughter  and  herself  home ;  this  \vas 
immediately  done,  and  very  gratefully 
accepted. 

Clara's  next  impulse  was  to  fly  to 
Eliza,  and  pour  forth  her  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  friend  who  had  re- 
deemed her  character  at  so  high  a 
price  to  herself.  "  Eliza,  my  dear 
Eliza,"  cried  she,  throwing  her  arms 
over  the  neck  of  the  generous  girl, 
whilst  she  bathed  it  with  her  tears, 
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"  how  shall  I  ever  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  all  you  have  done  ;  or  make 
amends  for  all  you  have  suffered, 
and  still  continue  to  suffer  ?" 

"  You  must  nurse  me  till  I  get  well 
again,"  said  the  affectionate  Eliza  ; 
"and  then  you  will  have  discharged 
the  debt." 

"  Oh,  I  wrill  watch  over  you,  and 
pray  for  you  both  night  and  day," 
returned  Clara,  "and  do  all  in  my 
power  to  lighten  the  pain  of  your 
confinement." 

"  What,  will  you  even  allow  me  to 
amuse  myself  with  caricaturing !" 
asked  Eliza. 

"Yes/'  replied  Clara,  "provided 
you  will  be  content  with  caricaturing 
me  :  I  \vill  provide  you  with  paper 
and  pencil,  and  very  willingly  sit  as 
your  subject.  ' 

"  I  do  thank  you,"  said  Eliza, 
"  but  you  must  riot  spoil  me  with 
your  indulgence.  I  am  convinced 
my  foible  of  caricaturing  is  an  idle 
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propensity,  and  ought  to  be  overcome. 
Besides,  I  have  no  taste  for  a  second 
imprisonment  ;  and  imprisonment 
would  certainly  be  my  lot,  if  Miss 
Frivol  was  to  be  my  judge  again. 
She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the 
best  way  of  mortifying  such  pert  girls 
as  I,  is  to  shew  them  that  their  wit  is 
too  insignificant  to  be  noticed.  If 
she  had  done  that,  I  should  have 
been  out  of  conceit  with  it  long  ago." 

"  My  dear  Eliza,"  said  Mrs.  (Jrace, 
who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room,  "  I  must  now  impose  rest  arid 
silence  upon  you :  the  business  you 
had  set  your  mind  so  much  upon  is 
now  nobly  completed ;  your  next 
object  must  be  to  perfect  the  happi- 
ness of  your  friend,  by  getting  well 
again  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Oh,  yes,  ma  am,  I  can  sleep 
now,"  said  Lliza,  (drawing  the  bed- 
cloches  close  about  her,  as  the  sound 
of  the  carriage-wheels  gave  her  the 
pleasing  assurance  that  the  convey- 
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ance,  which  had  been  brought  to  take 
her  friend  away,  was  now  gone  with 
its  mistress  only,  whilst  her  beloved 
Clara  remained,  restored  to  the  esteem 
and  confidence  she  so  well  deserved,) 
"  for  that  sound  is  like  music  to  my 
ears;  I  shall  soon  be  asleep  no\v  ;  for 
I  shall  lie  and  fancy  that  Clara  is  a 
guardian  angel  watching  over  me." 

"  Do  so/'  said  Clara,  smiling, 
"your  imagination  is  lively  enough 
to  convert  me  into  an  angel,  I  know. 
But  now,  mum ;"  added  she,  draw- 
ing the  curtain  between  herself  and 
the  invalid  as  she  spoke  :  "  they  will 
not  allow  me  to  remain  with  you  if 
you  talk,  instead  of  sleeping." 

This  was  motive  sufficient;  Eliza 
was  silent,  and  very  soon  bunk  into  a 
composed  and  tranquil  sleep. 

On  the  surgeon's  next  visit,  he  de- 
clared her  to  be  doing  as  well  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  as  she  happily  possessed  a 
very  good  and  healthy  constitution, 
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it  was  not  long  before  -she  was  per- 
fectly recovered. 

Though  in  her  own  instance  it  had 
produced  good  effects,  Eliza  had 
tense  enough  to  see  the  impropriety 
of  her  conduct ;  and  was  convinced 
that  submission  and  obedience  was 
the  duty  of  a  school  girl,  towards  her 
teachers  ;  and,  she  repeatedly  assured 
her  friend,  Clara,  that,  duringthe  short 
time  which  Miss  Frivol  had  yet  to 
remain  under  Mrs.  Graces  roof, 
though  she  might  not  behave  so  as 
to  gain  respect,  she  would  never 
again  allow  herself  to  dispute  hoc 
authority. 


THE  END. 


